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INTRODUCTION 



Cefto»nIy. ont> of th«» movt exciting movements in Americon education 
todoy I* thot of tht* compt t'ht»nstve community college. Indeed* compre- 
honsivo community colleges hove been at the cutting edge of meontngful 
change m post sfconciory cducction for more thon o decode* 

Comn»utiity colU'fjes Hove sprung up across the nation during recent 
yi'Ors ot an u»^b«'i t voblf tote of an average of one a week. This is on 
jnciicatiot^ ot tt^i* U gitimccy of the basic approach of these institutions to 
eciucatioM -.^ »• sf>c»* vi. to the real educational needs ai^d interests of 
pecplv of u. CK}< .ifui ?c pjov.df for the widest poss bic constituency on 
equal cppo»tun.ty fo* u <juultty post high school education," 

The stotv o* Mo'tv' hrs been aware of the need for comprehensive 
ccmniun.^y ccUt-qt's tc st'v.'fcjl years Steps have been taken to plon ond 
develop o sv^t. n* con'^n^unity collt*ges which would serve the growing 
educot.oncji n» "ds cf Cit /« Ms every areo of the state. Previous statewide 
stud.es ro\.»'0'i d that top pnority shOuld be given the establishment of com- 
muf^'^y r'^iJoni^s .n the l< A ston Auburn and York areas. 

Tf>.s study AOs cctv*yy ss-oned to provide data related to program ond 
foc l«*y rM-ed'v of the mstitut.or^ proposed for the Lewiston-Auburn oreo. 
Tne fpc't . I. ^.f^ec'Ki'iy ^ubmiMed to the State ot Wame Higher Educotion 
Picinmrq Comn-. s . on fot c onsidtM ation and utilization as a component of 
the r^^a^tei f>!i.in fu* cjner educot-on m the state. 



I. AIM OF THE PROJECT 



I. AIM OF THE PROJECT 
A convergence of severol situotions stimvtofed the development of 
this proposoi ond gront request. First, the University of Moine growth ond 
development plans have as a top priority the establishment of o commu* 
nity college in the Lewiston-Auburn oreo. This decision wos reoched fol- 
lowing the Chancellor's comprehensive study in 1969. The study wOS 
conducted by the Higher Education Planning Commission under the Choir* 
monship of Judge Fronk Coffm. Second, an existing privote junior college 
in Lewiston, Bliss College, has reoched o virtuol fmonctol crisis which re^ 
suited in its operation being almost terminated in 1969. In 1971, the Bliss 
College Boord of Trustees formally declared a desire to explore the feasi«> 
bittty of becoming a port of the state university system. Third, leaders in 
the Model Cities area of Lewiston, in which the Bliss College facilities are 
located, ore seorching for avenues through which the edutotton, job skills, 
and generol cutturol bockground of mony of the Oreo's residents may be 
improved and upgraded. 

A. Stotement of the Project Aim 

A basic task of the project os presented in the proposoi and grant 
request was to provide information whereby on equitable decision might 
be mode regording the possible role of Bliss College in the state's 'Efforts 
to provide needed educational services to residents of the Model Cities 
area. In addition to compt/lng with this stated purpose, it was determined 
thot this project should serve a need brought into focus by the statewide 
report, Spectol Opportunity Focilities Plonnlng Prefect, directed by Dr. Stan* 
ley L. Freeman, Jr. Thot need surfaced in the Freemon report os follows; 
If the community college co:icept wi*h its one* and two*yeor pro* 
grams is to be available to as mcny people in the Stote os pos* 
sibie, it is suggested that consideration be given to locations in 
which the population base will support such os effort ond where 
commuting distance to existing institutions which offer such pro* 
groms is beyond o reasonable distonce (40 miles is suggested). 
Bosed on population, new facilities should be considered for less* 
than*baccalaureote programs in the York County oreo and the 
Lewiston*Auburn industrial complex oreo* 

The statement of aim of the project was designed to establish o work* 
ing base brood enough to generate o study which could be utilized by the 
Higher Educotion Planning Commission in the continuing community college 
planning process. The statement was finalized as follows: 

To determine through oppropnote ond responsible means the 
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precise type and scope of o responsive post*secondory institution 
needed in the Lewiston-Auburn oreo. 

B. Stotement pf Objectives 

First objective: To design post^secondory educotion profiroms which 
ore oddressed to the needs o( residents in the AAodei Cities oreo. Spect* 
colly, the progroms will include (1) collegiote level two*yeor tronsfer ond 
terminol degree programs, (2) non»degree retroining progronns for the 
upgrooing of skills, (3) odult education progroms regrndiess of degree 
stotus, ond (4j those pr03roms ond octivities v/hose purpose is to upgrode 
the generol cuiturol atmosphere of the oreo. 

Second objective: To develop recommendotions ond olternotives re* 
gording the physicot foctlittes required to occommodote the post*secondory 
educotion progroms designed for the oreo. 

Third objective: To explore the possibilities of the estoblishm >nt of on 
oppropriote working reloi:onship between Bliss College ond the University 
of Moine for the purpose of providing needed educotionol ond troining 
services in the Model Cities oreo. 

C. The Objectives Exponded 

The obove objectives were set forth in the p<oposoi and grant request. 
However, the noture of the project as viey/ed in the context of higher edu* 
cation planning in Moine required that the objective be expanded to en- 
compass, in addition to the needs of citizens in the Model Cities oreo, the 
needs of citizens throughout the Lewiston*Auburn oreo. Indeed, the pro- 
posci ond grant request stote: "If &uch a college is established, it wilt be 
primarily concerned with covering the needs of post-secondory students 
within o rodius of approximately twenty to thirty miles of the Lewiston* 
Auburn oreo. The need<^ of the Model Cities oreo wiii be one of the con* 
cerns of this community college in its development of programs." 
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II. PROCEDURES 



The procedures employed in th($ study focused upon the systemotic 
collection ond onolysis of pertinent doto. To expedite the work o con- 
ceptuol planning model, Ftgure 1, was developed. A'id'tionol importont 
steps included establishing on odvisory council, reviewing th^ community 
college literoture, reviewing the higher education planning reports pro- 
duced n Maine since 1965, assessing the post*secai'^dary educotianoi 
opportunities in the lewiston-Auburn oreo, ossessing the post-secondory 
educotionci needs in the oreo, os viewed by high school students, indus- 
tries. Model Cities residents, ond others, onciyzing, ond synthesizing the 
doto. A flow chort which outlined the plonned procedures is included os 
Appendix A. 

A* Conceptuol Plonning Model 

Bosicolly, the mode! wos intended to represent the various compo- 
nents of the study, to iltustrote the interoctions ond relottonships, of the 
components, ond to indicate the uctiviy flow from doto collection to doto 
utilizotion. A comprehensive community college is o service institution* it 
must be designed to serve the needs of the citizens who live in the oreo 
in which it is locoted. Then, the very noture of the study required collecting 
doto from appropriate sources and utilizing them properly. The model 
should illustrote this. 

B. Advisory Council 

Higher educotion in Maine troditionolly hos been thought of in terms 
of something for the elite. The low percentoge of high school groduotes 
who enter ony form of higher educotion moy be on indicotion of this atti- 
tude. Nothing explodes ?he elitism myth os does the presence of o com- 
munity college which strives to meet the needs of oil the people within its 
area of service. 

The Advisory Council wos established in Lewiston-Auburn to serve os 
o vehicle through which the mony voices in the community moy hove input 
into the study ot the director's level. The composition of the Council wos: 

1. four residents of the Model Cities oreo 

2. the educotion ofTtcer of the Model Cities oreo 

3. one representotive of the Bliss College Boord of Trustees 

4. one University of Moine representotive 

5. one representotive of the Commissioner of Educotion 

6. two residents at lorge from the city of Lewiston oppointed by 
the moyor 

7. two residents o? lorge from the city of Auburn oppointed by 
the moyor 

The voices of those represented by the Council were heard both 
through meetings ond individuol interviews* 

3 



FIGURE 1 

COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY COLLEGE CURRICULUM/ 
FACIUTIES PLANNING MODEL 
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C. Review of Literoture 

The two-year cotioge is relatively new on the American scene. It wos, 
in fact, born in this century. The two-year colleges, sometimes referred to 
as junior colleges but more recently as community colleges, have spread 
across the country. Two states, Colifornia ond Florida, are recognized os 
as leaders tn the field. TKe idea is not new in the State of Maine. There 
are several institutions in Maine which offer community college type pro- 
grams as listed in the Freeman report: 

Central Maine Vocational-Technicol Institute, Auburn 
Eastern Maine Vocational-Technical Institute, Bangor 
Washington County Vocotional-Technicol Institute, Coiais 
Northern Moine Vocational Technicol Institute, Presque Isle 
Southern Maine Vocational-Technical institute. South Portland 
Kennebec Valley Vocational-TechniccI Institute, Waterville 
Maine School of Practical Nursing, Portland and Woterviile 
University of Maine at Orono, Orono 
University of Maine at Bangor^ Bangor 
University of Maine ot Portland-Gorham, Portland 
University of Maine at Augusta, Augusta 
Husson College, Bongor 
Thomas College, Woterviile 
Bliss College, lewiston 
Nosson College, Springvoie 
Unity College, Unity 
Westbrook College, Portland 
Beoi College, Bangor 

As previously mentioned the community college is not new in Moine, 
and evidence indicotes o continually growing interest in this type Institu- 
tion. It would seem thot many educotional leaders and lay citizens ore 
viewing the community college as on important and distinct entity in future 
efforts to upgrade cultural, economic, end educational levels of the resi- 
dents of Moine. Becouse of this growing interest, o two-foid review of 
literoture wos deemed os essentiol: 

Fir^t, the review focused upon the wealth of available materials which 
discuss the community college in America post, present and future. The 
importance of on understanding of the community college concept at this 
time in Maine cannot be overemphasized* 

Second, the review included scrutinizing the higher education reports 
produced in Maine during recent years, it is to the credit of the educational 
leoders in the state that the concept of the comprehensive community col- 
lege emerged in the stcte higher educotion planning reports. 
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D« Assessment 

Assessment is a basic planning tool which was considered vital to this 
study. Assessment was opprooched with the following questions in mind: 

1. What are the pOst-secondary educational opportunities cur- 
rently available m the Lewiston- Auburn area? 

2. Who is taking advantages of these opportunities? 

3. What kinds of educational progrom needs exist in the Lewis- 
ton-Auburn area? 

4. What type of facilities ore needed? 

The assessment was made through utilization of surveys, personal inter- 
views, and appropriate reports. 

Anolysis 

After alt the data were collected, they were analyzed and synthesized 
for the written report. 



III. BACKGROUND 



The study giving rise to this report v^as not on isoloted project. It was, 
rather, a study which wilt hopefully take its place with a long line of sig- 
nificant studies concerned with higher education planning in Maine. It is 
within the context of these post studies mot this report gains its significance. 

A. Stole Reports Leoding to Lewi$toii*Auburn Planning Project 

It was in September of 1966 that higher education master pfenning in 
Maine began to take form with the Acodemy for Educational Developnnent's 
Report iFirst Business of Our Times^ to the Advisory Commission for the 
Maine Higher Education Study. In regard to master planning for the state 
of Mcine, the report stated: ' It iv our belief that Maine has much to gain 
frCm a more planned ond coordinated approach to higher education in the 
future, and much to lose without such an approach." 

One of the more significant fmdings of the Academy's report was that 
the greotest higher education need in Maine at that particular time was 
for ... a much greater diversity of quality terminal and transfer post- 
secondary opportunities provided in modern facilities, with adequote li- 
braries and laboratories, with instruction provided by trained faculty, and 
with a high status accorded such programs by education and laymen alike." 

Moving on into the sections that deal more specifically with less*than- 
baccalaureate levels of education and training the Academy recommended 
the following: 

The various campuses and branches under the proposed statewide 
University of Maine should be assigned program and service re- 
sponsibilities as recommended in this report, including identifica- 
tion of certain car^puses as University Community Centers. These 
centers should bo established in Portland, Auburn, Augusta, Bon- 
gor, .Dow Campus\ Fort Kent, and Machias, and they should pro- 
vide a variety of terminal and transfer opportunities, oflFering 
certificates and ossocioted degrees in vocational, technical, and 
general education for commuting students. 

In response to the Academy s report, the Advisory Commission for the 
Higher Education Study recommended verbatim to the Governor and the 
Legislators of the State of Maine, January 14, 1967, the above cited rec- 
ommendation of the Academy. 

Thus, it was apparent in the beginning of master planning for higher 
education m Maine that community co lege centers need to be estoblished 
and that the region in and surrounding Auburn was considered a key area 
for a community education center. 




Over two years later in November, 1969, the Higher Educotion Plan- 
ning Commission submitted a report to Chancettor Donald R. McNeil in 
which the need for one* and two«year progroms was stressed and the foi* 
lowing recommendotions mode: 

1. The University should plan for immediate expansion of one* 
year and two*year progrom offerings at several locations. 

2. Leadership, coordination, and budget control for two^^yeoi 
campuses should be provided at the Chancellor's Office. 

3. A commitment should be mode now to combine the voca* 
tionol* technical institutes with the University of Maine at the 
end of the 1969*71 biennium. 

4. A study should be commenced now to determine the condi- 
tions and procedures for that merger which will guarontee 
the integrity of vocotionoUtechnicol education. 

5. SMVTi should brooden its function to become a community 
college for Southern Maine. 

The Board of Trustf^es, one month later on December 19, 1969, made 
the following statement regarding one- and two-year programs in the 
development of o higher education master plan: 

We resolve thot community colleges be added to the system to 
serve heavy population concentrations where there ore no public 
higher education opportunities in the vicinity. 
When fmonciai resources ore available and the priorities for ex* 
ponded services ore clearly established, consideration wilt be 
given to the needs of the Lewiston-Aubum oreo, the York County 
Oreo, and the mtd-coost area. 

Again, emphasis is mode on the need for community colleges with 
specific regard to the Lewiston-Auburn area and the beginnings of such 
community college centers ot vocational*technical institutes. 

During 1970, the publication, Mttine'f Public Invettmenf Needs of HIsh* 
est Priority, reported the following after examining previous suggested 
needs and organization for one* and two*year programs by other reports; 
The need for less-thon-boccolaureate and vocotional*techntcat 
educotion is current and keen. There seems to be fairly general 
acceptance of the idea. The best and most economic orgoniration 
for supplying the need is not clear. Further study is needed. . • 
Meanwhile, ait concerned with planning public investment should 
expect to moke less*than*baccatQureate education whether of a 
general or technical nature o consideration of highest priority in 
the years ahead. 

Another report was produced in 1970 by the Chancellor's Task Force on 
Less-Than^Boccataureote Degree Programs which presented a majority 
report in favor of the establishment of community colleges which helped 




to keep the issue olive. However, the report locked considerobte ogreement 
on how it should be accomplished. 

The tnstitue for Educational Development produced a document for 
the Higher Education Facilities Commission, in 1970, titled Higher Educotion 
tn Moine: Its Facilities ond UtilisoHon. This publication reveoled that con* 
stfuction of community college campuses in strategic locations would not 
be duplicating focilities unnecessarily, if the projected enrollment figures in 
Table 1 were reasonably accurate. Anticipated increase in enrollment in 
public institutions of higher educotion would require additional construe* 
tion to accommodote future students. The follov/ing enrollment figures 
indicote the high rate of increose. In fact, the projected enrollment over on 
eleven -year period shows enrollment doubling on the University of Moine 
campuses and the VocationaUTechnicot Institutes. 



PUBLIC POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS IN MAINE: 
ACTUAL (1968) AND PROJECTED (1977) ENROLLMENTS 





Actual 


Actual 


Projected 


TABLE 1 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 




1968 


1971 


1977 


University of Maine Campuses 


12,680 


15,975 


20.370 


Maine Maritime Academy 


545 


486 


600 


Vocotionat-Technicoi Institutes 


1,423 


1,909 


3,850 


Totals 


14,648 


18,370 


24,820 



Source: A report to the State of Maine Higher Educotion Fociltties Com* 
mission. Higher Educotion in Moine: Its Focilities ond Utilitofion, 
Charles F. Brogg 11, choirmon (New York: Institute of Educational 
Development, 1970), p. 13. 



Be Stote Reports Completed During the Project 

In Februory, 1972, Dr. Stanley L. Freeman, Jr. suNmitted o Special 
Opportunity Facilities Planning Project Report to the State of Moine Higher 
Education Facilities Commission which included the following stotement of 
recommendation: 

A community college development together with vocotionoUtech* 
nicot institutes con offer many people in various areas of the 
Stote on opportunity to continue their education beyond the high 
school level. . . Based on population, new fociltties should be con* 
sidered for less-thon-boccoloureote programs In the York County 
Oreo and the Lewtston^Auburn oreo. Although both of these 
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oreos ore within o reosonoble commuting distonce of institutions 
offering tess-thon-boccotoureote progroms, intreosed student en* 
roliment ot these institutions wilt ploce extreme pressure on exist* 
ing focilities which moy be relieved by focilities within these two 
oreos. 

in April, 1972, the First Operational Report from the Higher Education 
Planning Commission was completed. Considerable attention was given 
to the need for community college programs and their development. The 
recommendations section in Chapter VI specified the educational need in 
Lew iston -Auburn in the following manner: 

Provide community college progroms In Androscoggin County. 

Lewiston-Auburn is the second largest urban center in Maine. 
It is served by on excellent vocational-technical institute and sev* 
erol private colleges. It is plagued with high unemployment and 
(ow family income. An enrichment of the educational opportuni* 
ties in the area with new two*year programs could help mony 
young people ond adults improve their emptoyobitity. Planning 
for this exponsion should be carried Out jointly with local interests 
and the educational institutions in the area to achieve maximum 
use of facilities ond instructional personnel which otreody exist. 
UMA might offer some of its progroms through Continuing Edu* 
cotior to the Lewiston-Auburn area. 

In Chopter XII, three pages were set aside to discuss the community 
college concept ond budget considerotions. the following statement reveals 
on overriding emphasis of the report: 

In keeping with the ocodemic progrom described in Chapters III 
through IX, it is proposed to estobtish three Community Colleges 
during the period covered by this report. In so doing, enroll* 
ments ore projected os shown in (Toble 2). These enrollments 
represent the exponded enrollments set forth in Table 12.2. (the 
First Operotionoi Report from the Higher Educotion Ptonning 
Commission) 

The cost of constructing three community college focilities at three 
tocotions wos estimated in Chapter XIti indicoting the hopes ond inspiration 
for community colleges. 

In summery, the aforementioned reports on higher educotion master 
planning oil emphasize the greot need for Maine to estobtish compre* 
hensive community colleges with Lewiston-Auburn os o top priority oreo. 
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TABLE 2 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS - FTE 





College 


College 


College 






A 


B 


C 


Total 


1973 


340 






340 


1974 


552 


320 




872 


1975 


591 


591 


373 


1.555 


1976 


743 


743 


743 


2.229 


1977 


1.074 


1.074 


1.075 


3,223 


1978 


969 


970 


970 


2.909 


1979 


1.264 


1.265 


1,265 


3.794 


1980 


1.369 


1.369 


1,369 


4.107 



Source: First Operational Report from the Higher Educotion Planning Com- 
mission 
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IV. PHILOSOPHY AND FUNCTION OF THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

The most striking recent structural development in higher education 
Jn the United Stotes has been the phenomenal growth of community col- 
leges. Community colleges have gradually broadened the concept of the 
traditional junior college role as lov^er division institutions, primarily con- 
cerned with preparation of students who ore qualified to transfer to senior 
colleges and universities, to include meaningful options for students who 
have not yet mode a firm career choice, to provide opportunities for cul- 
turol improvement, and to meet the need for programs cf education for 
adults, the emergence of community colleges hos been influenced by such 
factors as the rapid scientific and technological development, the trend 
toword an egalitarian society, and the increasing complexity of socio! and 
poi-ticol issues at home and abroad. Such factors have ted not only to the 
necessity for more education for more people, but also to a belief on the 
part of an increasing proportion of the people that various types of post 
high school education ore a necessity for them and their children. This, in 
turn, has resulted Jn a demand for a brooder base for higher education 
ond for easier access to it. 

The more complex society becomes, the more necessary the need to 
develop each individual to his full potential. High school graduation is no 
longer a satisfactory terminot point for the mojority of students. On the 
other hand, not oil students desire or need to ottempt a traditional bocco* 
toureote program. The learning process will continue to absorb time and 
effort of more Americons throughout their lifetime. Opportunities for higher 
education ond the fulfillment it affords should be available to persons all 
through life and not just immediately after high school. The comparative 
newness of community colleges requires that ony planning be preceded by 
u clear explanation of their function and philosophy. 

Overview of Community Colleges 

Within its 335 years of development American higher education has 
hod three significant periods. Primarily developed to educate the elite, 
higher education moved toward mass education and from there to the 
current trend of universal-access higher educotion. 

In the decade of the ;960's the universal educotionol access principle, 
regarding post-secondory education, began to engage the serious consid- 
eration of educators and political leaders. In the preface to Sutton's report, 
Ochermon stated: 

The decode of the 1960's witnessed the appearance of a Quiet 

Revolution In higher education, ^he rapid growth of two-year or 
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community colleges. While evolutionists and revolutionists ottempt 
to continue their headline grabbing demands for education thot 
is "relevant to our times/' one of America's greotest transitions 
in higher education is quietly taking place in America's newest 
colleges. It con be contended with substantial volidity that no 
other change hos hod such a profound etfect upon the educo* 
tionol scene and yet received, comparatively speaking, so little 
attention ond critical PMominotton (20, p. 1). 

The troditionol four-year undergraduate program, usually equoted 
with higher education in the minds of many Americans, does not provide 
on adequate system of higher education that is needed today, and should 
not be necessarily the standard educational experience for cll Americonj 
Rather, in view of a rapidly chonging society, a system must be created 
thot offers a wide variety of options to the individuol. 

The community junior college movement in the United States is the 
most current dramatic development in higher education. It began with the 
establishment of a junior college in Joliet, Illinois, in 1901. During the 
1960'5 on overoge of one post-secondory, two veor institution was opened 
pe» week. The total number of these institutions is approaching 1,000. Of 
this number approximately 750 ore public community colleges (7, p. 185). 

Community junior colleges may be described as institutions supported 
by public tax funds and controlled and opetoted by a board which is 
either elected or appointed by a public offtciol or agency. They offer pro» 
gr ms, or courses, limited to the first two years of post-high school educo* 
tion. These include programs parallel to the freshmen and sophomore 
years of a baccalaureate degree gronting institution, occupational educo* 
tion especially at the technical ond mid management levels, ond continuing 
education opportunities for those who hove either graduated from high 
school or have passed the age of the usual high school student (15, p. 2). 

The role of higher education is largely affected and developed by 
trends in American society. With the present focus on two*yeor community 
colleges, educational planners must face the departure from traditional 
methods in tight of the innovation and change necessary to the entire 
structure of higher education. 

The trends in American life will affect educational planning for more 
thon educational trends, occording to Glenny ond Weothersby, who stated: 

Education is not the dog that wog& tr> toil of society. Educational 

progroms, policies, ond plans ore only port of larger patterns. 

And to onticipote what American education beyond the high 

school will be a decade from now, c;ne must first deduce what 

American Society will be (10, p.43). 

The two*year colleges and specialized institutes ore the most rapidly 
growing Institutions in Americon higher educo o^. In stctistics quoted by 



the Cornegie Commission Report of 1970. they accounted for 38 percent 
or c!t institutions ohd for 28 percent of the students (2, p. 2). 

The dilemmo of educotionot ptonners todoy is how to provide educo* 
tionol progroms for everybody without the depersonolizotion usuoliy occom* 
ponying mass educotion. Pfeiffer stored thot the student must not become 
tost in o cotossoi system of fifty million others, or else o harvest of drop*' 
outs ond disenchonted will be reoped 06, p. 7) 

Certain considerations faced by educational planners include the 
following: 

Young people should olso be given more options: (a) in lieu of 
formal cc liege, (b) to defer college attendance, (c) to stop out 
from college in order to get service or work experience, and (d) to 
change directions while in college H, p. 1). 
ond, most significantly: 

Opportunity for higher education and the degrees it offords 
should be ovoiloble to persons throughout their lifetimes ond not 
just immediotely ofter high school (1, p. 1). 

In such developments the Federol Government con play on importont 
role of ossistonce by: 

Assisting the spreod of community colleges across the SO stotes. 
Giving support to student in all post-secondory education, os it 
did after World Wor II in the Gt Bill of Rights, end not just to 
those in formol colleges (1, p. 25). 

The importonce of the scope of the community college and its ropid 
rote of growth Is schematically presented in Figue 1 . 

In such o "learning society" the role of the community college ploys 
on importont port in providing the technicol competence end instruction for 
a better life. This fact oppeors to be recognized by o large pc;t of the 
student populotion. As Glenny end Weothersby state, "Here, where in- 
struction ond life. long education ore stressed, enrollments ore burgeoning" 
(10, p. 10). 
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Higher Educotien - For Whom? 

Higher educottun in America was primarily developed for the elite. 
The 1940'$ marked the movement toward mass education and, now, in the 
70's it Is moving toward universal access higher educotion. 

More people will be educated to a greater degree in American society 
than never before in the history in ony nation (2, p. 9). Such education 
carries o high degree of responsibility for the American citizen: 

Contemporary American society, technocrutiu end complex, con* 
tains singular opportunities and problems* Its technocracy and 
affluence affords most of its citizens a style of life in terms of 
goods, services ond leisure that is unprecedented. Yet, America's 
citizens must be unusually enlightened and competent in order to 
mcke appropriate uses of its opportunities and at the same time 
deal with its problems. It is quite possible that universal higher 
educotion has become a major means, if not o prerequisite, for 
such a citizenry. In this context, the national goal of providing 
higher educotion for all who can profit from it appears not just 
commendoble, but essential (22, p. 1). 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Educotion stated their belief that: 
. . . Qcce&s to higher education should be expanded so that there 
will be on opportunity within the total system of higher educotion 
in ecch state for each high school graduate or otherwise quoti* 
fied person. This does not mean that every young person should 
of nece!isity ottend college — many will not wont to attend, and 
there wilt be others who will not benefit sufTicitrntly f'om attend- 
ance to justify their time ond the expense involved. Thus, we 
favor universal access but not universal ottendonce in our col* 
leges and universities. Within the system of higher education, 
the community colleges should follow on open^enrollment policy, 
whereas access to four-year institutions should generally be more 
selective (2, p. 103). 

At present, American society still distributes opportunities for higher 
education with great disparity. According to the Carnegie Commission 
Report of 1971, Less Time, More Options: 

Degrees ore more ovoiloble to the young thon to the middle-aged 
and the oiH; to men — at n time they con readily be used — than 
to women; and to members of the higher than to the lower in- 
come groups. The American dreum promises greoter equality 
than this, ond American reality demorids that age be served as 
well OS youth, that women be served equally with men, and that 
the poor be served as well as the rich (1, p. 10). 
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The community college represents a conscious effort to provide univer- 
sal opportunity for higher education. According to Wattenbarger, Cage 
ond Arney, planning hos been corried out in severol states to make this 
goal of elementary ond secondo»^y educotion o goal of higher education 
also (\S, p. 31). 

It is very npporent to educotional plonners thot the increasing com* 
plexities of American society necessitote the development of each individual 
to his full potentiol. Chairman of the Chancellor's Task Force, Edward 
Blewett, stated: 

High school groduotion wos once a sotisfactory terminal point for 
a mojority of students, but this is no longer so. New sociol prob- 
lems at home ond abroad have brought about the need for 
deeper insights. A new world of science has created a vacuum 
for those with no scientific knowledge. Development in tech- 
noloqy ond outomction hove reduced the number and importonce 
of mony occupations ond have given rise to new ones which de- 
pend more upon understonding thon upon manipulotive skill. 
The need to provide sufficient educotional opportunities beyond 
high school for t^.ose who con profit from such opportunities, and 
to encourage people to toke odvantoge of them, is clear (18, p. !)• 

Term "Comprehensive" is Added 

The public two-yeor college co.mmitted to provide o voriety of edu- 
cational progroms in order to fulfill the needs of everyone. Because of the 
diversity of their program, the nome hos groduotly chonged from "junior 
college' to "comprehensive community college" (7, p. 88). By virtue of their 
geographic bose, they become community institutions os well. This fact 
implies, according to Newman, a "mission of community orientation distinct 
from most other institutions of higher educotion" (19, p. 58). 

in describing the development of on institution designed to meet such 
divergent needs, the Report of the Center for Research and Development 
in Higher Education stoted: 

To develop a college for the diversified student body thot presents 
itself at the open door of the community college is o formidoble 
task. The orrny of tolents ond gools i«i greot. There is the overage 
student who is not quite sure he con moke it at the university; 
there is the bright one who con't offord to leave home ond a job 
to go owoy to college; there is the poor student who locks even 
the bosic teormngs skills but who recognizes the importonce of 
prtfporing for o coreer; ond there is the student from c minority 
group who Stfes the community college os a bridge to equol 
opportunities There is the housewife who seeks culturol enrich- 
ment and the technotogicolly obsolete fomily man who wants job 



retraining, it is no wonder thot community colleges have added 

the word "comprehensive" to their titles (5, p. 4). 

The educational services of the comprehensive community college are 
spelled out by the Chancellor's Task Force within a program of accessibility 
ond minimal cost. The programs offered are: 

a* educational and occupational guidance and counseling 

b. courses for personal satisfaction 

c. courses for remedial purposes 

d. make*up courses for deficiencies 

e. general education, regardless of occupational objectives 

f. the first two years of a four^year baccaioureate degree 
program 

g. social and cultural attitudes and appreciations for individual 
and community needs 

h. occupotionat education on a continuing basis for both pre* 
employment and upgrading purposes (18, p. 4). 

The progroiVts appeor to be divided into tthe broad categories of general 
studies, coreer Opportunities, and remedial programs (18, p. 4). The Im* 
portance of remedial programs is underscored by Cosond's findings: 
In four*year colleges . . . the trend is to cut back on remedial 
work. The iit-prepared or unmotivated student will usually fail 
or drop out. Not all junior colleges, to be sure, have a remedial 
program (some have highly selective admission policies), but ♦he 
truly cotMprehensive community college usually shows a real con- 
cern fo«^ helping the student to succeed by showing him how to 
try. While students are not coddled, they do receive help in 
remedying their deficiencies and developing their innate talents 
(6, p. 134). 

tn addition to Cosond's findings, the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education reports the drop-out rote from higher educotion to about 60 
percent (1, p. 9). Without receiving much recognition for their efforts, the 
dropouts leave with a sense of disappointment and even resentment 
(1, p. 9;. 

According to Cross, nctionol agreement is developing on the difficulty 
of classification by curricutums. Educotors have roughed out a three-way 
classification scheme consisting of: 

(1; college parallel; (2) 2-yeai technical programs, including 
science*retated programs such as engineering and industrial tech- 
nologies, health technologies, ond nonscience curriculums ot the 
technicol level such as business and commercial arts; and (3) 
vocational progroriis of less than 2 years duration such as prac- 
tical nursing, auto mechanics, secretarial training, etc. (7, p. 190). 
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In ottemptlng to meet the needs of oil in the community, continuing 
educotton for odults is on importont educotionol service of the community 
college. In o recent report Cross estimoted: 

• . . there ore obout 17 million odults enrolled in courses, ond 
many of these ore attending community colleges. While most 
odults ore port-time students, full-time students over 21 moke 
up 7 percent of the junior college population but less than 2 per* 
cer.t of the enrollment of 4-year institutions. Another way of 
stating the importance of adult education in the community col* 
leges is to observe that part-time students constitute 46 percent 
of the total student enrollment in community colleges ond 35 per* 
cent of the total 4-year college enrollment (7, p. 192). 
These figures represent a third to nearly half of a community college en- 
rollment being represented by adults (15, p. 32). With the expected popu* 
lotion increose of 46 percent in the 25 to 34 age group by 1980 — three 
times the increase in the age group of 15 to 24 — the need for continuing 
odult education is paramount in higher educotion today (15, p. 122). Tobies 
3 and 4 show the community college projections for 1970 and 1980 as 
based on the projected populotion of the United Stotes. 

TABLE 3 

UNITED STATE PROJECTED POPULATION 
BY AGE GROUPS FOR 
1970 and 1980 



Age 








Percent 


Group 


1970 


1980 


increase 


Increase 


15-24 


36.361.000 


41.876.000 


5.515.000 


15 


2534 


25.315,000 


36,997,000 


11,682,000 


46 


Over 34 


84.363.000 


91,618.000 


7,255.000 


9 


15 and over 


146,039,000 


170,491.000 


24.452.000 
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Sources: Jarnes L. Wottenbarger, Bob N. Coye. L. H. Arney. National Educo- 
tion Finonce Project. Special Study No. 6, The Community Junior 
College Target Populotion. Program Costs and Cost Differentiols 

(Gainesville, Florida: Institute of Higher Education. University of 
Florida. 1970), p. 33. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series 
P.25. No. 381. 
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TABLE 4 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROJECTIONS FOR 
1970 and 1980 BASED UPON 
VARIOUS NUMBERS PER 1000 
TOTAL POPULATION 

1970 1980 

U. S. Population Projections 2C6.342.000a 242.307.000 

203.940.000b 226.68 1 ,000 

Number Junior College Students 
@ 

20 per 1.000 4.126.840a 4.836.000 

4,078.000»> 4.533.620 

30 per 1.000 6,190.260a 7.269.210 

6.118.200»> 6.800.430 

40 per 1.000 8.253.680a 9.692.280 

8.157.600b 9.067.240 

50 per 1.000 10.317.100a 12.115.350 

10.197,000b 11.334.050 



Sources: Wottenbarger. Cage and Ainey. The Community Junior College 
Target Population. Progrom Costs and Cost Differentials p. 33. 

«U. S. Bureau of the Census. Current Populotion Reports. Series 
P-25. "375. "Revised Projection of the Populations of States: 1970 
to 1985. " Series I, pp. 42-49. 

bU. S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series 
P-25. -375. "Revised Projections of the Populotion of States: 1970 
to 1985." Series II. pp. 42-49. 

Growth of the Community College 

At the beginning of the present century, there were only a few twO- 
yeor college students. By 1?60, more than 600.000 students were enrolled 
in two-year institutions of higher education nnd. by 1969. their numbers 
hod grown to almost 2 million, including both full-time and part-time 
students as shown on Figure 5. These students accounted for nearly 30 
percent of oil undergraduates and 25 percent of oil students in higher 
education in the nation (3. p. 3). The percent of undergraduates enrolled 
in two-year institutions of higher education, by state, in 1968. is depicted 
on the mop. 
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Community College Needs in the State of Moine 

The Stole of Moine hos experienced o growing concern regording 
educofionol opportunitiet for its citiiens. Former Governor Reed expressed 
the chonging ottitudes toword educotion in the Stote: 

There con be no understotenfient of the infiportonce of the role thot 
educotion ond on educated citiienry nnust ploy in Moine's eco- 
nomic future. Without on efficient educotionol system of elemen- 
tory ond secondory educotion ond on odequote opportunity for 
higher educotion this stote connot expect to progress ond improve 
its stotus, culturolly, economtcolly, or in ony other woy .... In 
foct, educotion octuolly is the first business pf our times (8). 
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The concern of the Governor wos quickty appropi toted by the Stote Leg* 
isloture. The preombte of Chopter 400 of the Public Lows of the Stote 
of Moine enocted by the 103rd Legisloture in 1967 stoted: 

The people of Maine ore desirous of, ond entitled to, equot op* 

portunity for o quolity post high school educotion. 

We declore thot we con no longer offord to woste ony of our 

humon resources, thot higher educotion must be mode ovoiloble 

to our youth irrespective of economic status or geogrophtc 

locotion. 

We declore our responsibility to recogniate educotion os o con- 
tinuing need of our people and to offord widespreod opportunl* 
ties in odult educotion (17)* 

The recent dedtcotion to public educotion must be considered in con* 
text of the history of Moine. For several generottons Moine's level of 
support of public educotion hos been low on o per copito, ond on a per* 
sonol income bosts, when compored to other states (12, p. 23). The Coles 
Report reveoled Moine's low degree of support for higher educotion: 
In 1965« only nine stotes spent less per copito for post-secondory 
educotion thon Maine, while twenty-one siuies spettf mute thon 
twice the $20 per copito spent by the Stote of Moine. In 1965, 
thirty-seven stotes, including New Hompshire ond Vermont, spent 
more per $1,000 of income thon did the Stote of Moine; of the 
15 stotes hoving lower per copito perscnol incomes thon Moine, 
oil spent o higher per cent of personal income for public higher 
educotion thon did Maine (12, p. 23). 
Obviously, the state hos foiled to support public higher educotion ode- 
quotely. 

The people of Moine wont, ond hove a right to expect, a system of 
education which is responsive to sociol chonge, ond ot the some time 
responsible for it (8, p. 10). The people wont ond expect: 

... a system which meets needs and creates new ones; a system 
which both fwliows ond leods; o system in which "occets'' will 
vary from restrictive to permissive; ; system in which "substonce'' 
will range from the ovocotionol to the professionoi ond in which 
"kind" wilt ranye from the cosuol to the highly orgonised. Th»s 
ts o large order for higher education in the stote of Moine, por- 
tending for the future mony uncommon chollenges which must be 
mef rapidly ond forcibly by uncommon solutions (8, p. 10). 
The focus of these expectations is people. Educotionol progroms ot oil 
levels ore means, not ends. Their purpose is to confer benefits ond their 
nature is thus the concern principolly of the beneficiories. For exomple, two 
kinds of benefits t e student may result from higher educotion prOgroms: 
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t1) improvement of occupational ond intellectuol life, and (2) benefits which 
derive from the educational environment itself (9, p. 5). 

Several states hove developed on extensive community college system. 
In 1960. California adopted a moster plan for higher educotion which be* 
came a landmark in the evolution of community colleges into fuller status 
within higher education. The Colifornio story moy serve to illustrote the 
potential impact and outreach of a statewide community college system, 
OS their Master Plan provides opportunity for higher educotton to nearly 
everybody: 

The plan provides that the university was to mointoin high ad* 
mission standards, selecting first-time freshmen from the top one- 
eighth of oil graduates of California public high schools and from 
grod'jotes with equivalent records at privote ond out-of-state 
secondory schools. The university was also to give relatively 
greater emphasis to upper-division :.nd groduate work than to 
lower division instruction. The state colleges were to select their 
first-time freshmen from the top one third of oil groduotes of 
Colifornio public high schools and from graduates of privote ond 
cut of Mote bccondory schools at equivalent levels. Although 
there was no sptrC'fic recommendot'on in the moster plon with 
respect to the odmissior^ policies of community colleges, the Cait- 
fornio code requires community colleges, ossuming requirements 
ore met, to occt* pt any high school graduate and any other per- 
son over eighteen yeors of age . . . capable of profiting from the 
instruction offered" (3. pp 10, 11). 

Educotion Priorities in Moine 

The State Planning Office published Moine's Public in esfment Needs 
ef Highest Priority in October. 1970 The document recommends that the 
state adopt as a policy, and provide oppropriote funding for, a state* wide 
system of comprehensive community colleges. Indeed, they report that 
h'ghest prionty should be given to the need to develop a state- wide system 
of community cotlegos 13. p. 128 The Academy for Educotionol Develop* 
mont report to the* Advisory Conuius^ion for the Higher Education Study. 
Stote of Maine, Sopt#»mber. 1966. was on early report which singled out 
the community college nt-eds. Tho report stated: 

. . . the greatest higher-education need in Maine at this time • 
a need that wi) ha^o to bo met for many years to come in for 
a much greater diversity of qwcjiity terminal and transfer post* 
secondary opportunities providvci 'n modern facilities, with ade- 
quate librorifs af>cJ laborntrr r-v with instructions provided by 
trairied faculty, and with a h.qh stotus occorded such programs 
by educators and laymen alike 8. p. 54i. 
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The Advisory CommUsion for the Higher Educotion Study indicoted 
thot the comprehensive community college is the best vehicle for providing 
certoin "basics" in higher education to v^hich oil citizens in Maine should 
expect ease of occess r^/gordtess of their geogrophical locotion or their 
fmonciot resources. The basics ore*. 

1. General acodemic programs which enable students to com* 
plete the ''trst two years of college with associate degrees and 
tronsfer. if they desire, to a four-yeor progrnm as a junior. 

2. Two-year technical progroms offering associate degrees and 
one- ond two*year vocational progroms designed for em- 
ployment in o greot voriety of areas. These should be quality 
programs which moy lead to immediate employment or pos- 
sibly carry some tronsfer credit to four-year progroms. 

3. Remediol programs planned for "late bloomers," for under- 
ochievers, and for those who are ill prepored (because of 
cultural, financial, or psychological reasons) which permit 
such students another opportunity to moke up deficiencies 
and thus to qualify for admission to o transfer, technical, or 
vocottonol curriculum. 

4. Continuing or adult education programs which will enable 
adults to upgrode themselves culturally as welt as occupo- 
tionatty. 

5. Closely orticulated counseling programs in the schools and 
colleges oimed at ossisting students to match their study and 
occupational interests with their abilities and to pursue edu- 
cation to the limits which they may set (8, p. 53). 

Community Colleges ond the Economy 

The relationship of o quality statewide system of comprehensive com- 
munity colleges has been underscored in the state reports. The Report of 
the Choncellor's Tosk Force on lef$*Thon»Boc«;oloureote Degree Progroms, 
May, 1970. stated thot the vocational-technical institutes ond the two-year 
associate degree business programs ^re not producing enough trained 
workers for the ovoiloble jobs in Moine (18, p. 3). In fact, to fill current 
needs in Maine employment, approximotely eighi times as many persons 
should receive one- or two-year training in post-secondary educotion as 
the number who attend four-year colleges (19, p. 3). Presently, more 
students in Maine ore enrolled in public four-yeor institution?, than in less- 
thon-boccolaureote degree programs. 

The Advisory Commission for the ^igher Education Study was owore 
of the economic implications of o statewide system of community colleges. 
Th** Coi^^ni«5>iC»'^ recognised that progroms in these institutions could lead 
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to immediate employment or to transfer to the four*year college; however, 
the emphasis of the Commission was upon immediate employment* 

Plonffiing Considerations 

Developing a statewide system of comprehensive community colleges 
requires a state*level planning component. Those responsible for develop* 
ment of new institutions require assistance and information regarding 
needed educotionol programs, buildings to house the programs, and long- 
range plonnig to guide future growth (11, p. i). An early question in the 
plonntng phase is: Ift it feosible to establish o Community College? The 
study to provide essential information should focus upon such matters as 
characteristics of the population, assessed valuation of property, together 
with local business and industrial needs. In A Guide for Planning Com* 
munify Junior Celleoe Focilifiet, suggestions ore listed for the local com* 
mittee which should be involved in the planning process: 

As its first priority, therefore, the local committee should deter- 
mine the statutory provisions for the establishment of a com* 
munity college and find answers to such questions as: 
K What ore the State requirements for establishing a com* 
munity college? What ore the characteristics of the local 
population, and the extent of unmet labor needs? 
3. Has a guide been developed by the State showing o step*by* 
step approach to obtaining approval of a community college? 

3. Has the State completed o long*range plan for higher educa* 
tion or for community colleges? If so, does the plan give a 
priority for the establishment of a college in the community? 

4. Is State money available for a feasibility study? How con 
such assistance be obtained? 

5. Wilt the Stote opprovot agency provide leadership to the 
tocot committee for conducting the feasibility study? (11, 
p* 4). 

States which hove implemented a state*wtde community college sys* 
tem recommend provision for adequate planning time. Legislators in se- 
lected states reported: 

... the junior • alleges hod been developed in such haste and fnr 
such a variety of purposes that it was necessary to defme more 
carefully their role in the stote's educational ptons and to coordin* 
ote their octivities and growth with those of the four*year institu- 
tions. Such criticisms were mode, however, not in the desire to 
curtail junior colleges but to make them more effective (4, p. 113). 
Without state* level planning onU control, a state may end up with more 
community colleges then it needed or could afford and their geographical 
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distribution may be determined mpre by ppltticot thon by educotionol foe* 
tors (4, p. 113). 



Chonge ond Plonning 

Rapid change has become a part of the Amertcon way of life. Cer«^ 
tainly, all change it not the result of planning. Indeed, most change occurs 
due to o lock of planning or in spite of planning. Planning may have os 
one of its obiectives designing oppropriote responses to change. The Coles 
Report, Higher Educotion in the State of Moino, wos aware of the interoc* 
tion of plonning ond chonge: 

Change for its own soke is not necessorily benef icioL Change well 
justified, and carried out according to a corefuty conceived plan, 
flexible enough to respond to changing conditions ond needs, con 
result in better, fuller and wider ranging higher educottonot pro<^ 
groms and more education for eoch tax dollar spent, than will 
uncoordinoted, uncontrolled, unintegroted growth (12, p. 6). 
Stotewide planning must not only understand the present structure of post* 
secondary educotion within the stote but also the trends in educotion. How* 
ever, the changing needs of the society ot large are for more important 
to consider thon the trends within educotion (10, p. 62). This seems to be 
the point mode in the Coles Report. 

Stcitewide Plonning in Moine 

^he numerous reports on higher education which hove t>een produced 
in the post eight years indicate Maine's commitment to statewide planning. 
In Report of the Choncetlor'ft Totk Force on less-Thon-Boccolourecrte Degree 
Progroms, Blewett stated: "We hove ted Maine people to believe thot in 
order to succeed they must get more education. We are seriously in error 
when we do not provide for that education (18, p. 2)." The Coles Report 
addressed the fact thot too few of Maine's citizens receive post^secondory 
troin-ng or education: 

Bosicoily, Maine is faced with the situation in which too many of 
its men ond women of college oge do not continue their educa- 
tion beyond the high school, either through lock of knowledge 
of opportunities which do exitt, lock of funds, or lock of motivo^^ 
tion. Any one of these reasons is equoMy costly to the deprived 
individual, and to the people of Maine as welt (12). 
The reports produced for the state seem to agree thot statewide plan* 
ning which aims at developing a master plan for higher education in 
Maine is essential The Consultant Panel which wrote The First Butinet^ of 
Our Times identified certain characteristics which the master plan should 
hove. 
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One importont component in community college plonning concerns 
the involvement of citizens from the community, Thi$ i$ o necessity if the 
institution it to meet the economic needs of the people, the community ond 
the stote. In this context the Coles Report recommended thot efforts should 
be exefted to muke grcotcf uso of locol busmoss, labor, and industrial 
leaders in the develop.nen^ of needed new progroms in vocational ond 
technicol educotior (\7. p. 22). 

Manning — Jobs — Progroms 

Plonning for comprehensive community colleges in the stote, much 
more thon for conventional four yeor institutions, must focus upon ovoiU 
oble work opportunities in the areo ond reiofing progroms to them. This 
is, in foct, one of the primory justificotions for developing a stotewide 
system of strotegicolly locoting community colleges in Moine. The McCoin 
Report referred to the loss in humon ond economic resources which re 
suited fror»i toilure to develop on effective post*secondory system of educo- 
tion which »s occessible to all citizens; 

tf young people in o porticulor state ore isoloted too long from 
the eniorged educotionot opportunities they need, they will either 
leove their stote to fill their needs (ond probobly never return) or 
accept grocefully their obsolescence, possing it on from genero* 
tion to generation with obvious consequences for themselves, the 
locol ond stote school system, ond the economy, toe (8, p, 52V 
!.*! the finol report Higher Educotion Fionning for Moine, stotistics ore given 
which show that olthough Moine leods the notion in the proportion of the 
populotion which hos completed high school, it wos still lowest omong oil 
fifty states in 1968 in the rote of high school groduotes ottending college. 
This discreponcy suggests thot the imme -lo'e target for higher education 
must include the adult os well os the yv-jth ui Mome, for many children 
lock the encourogement to give college serious considerotion when their 
porents hove had no experience with higher educotion. 

Plonning progroms to motch community needs is on ongoing process* 
Educotionot requirements chonge, which necessitotes keeping opportunities 
for education occessible throughout life (18. p 4). In reference to the 
fact thot jobs hove chonged, ond ore chonging, the Cornegie Commis- 
sion stated: Rother thon long extended formol education in odvonce, 
more jobs require >ome bosic skills ond knowledge in odvonce ond then 
o willingness to keep on leornmg ond opportunities to leorn ' (1, p, 8). 

The Community College in the Propose v; Stote Structure 

The Acodemy for Educotion Development (AED; report. The First Busi- 
ness of Our Times, September, 1966, outlined o new structure which in- 
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eluded all post secondc^ry institutions in the state. The new structure. If 
implemented, will hove a far-reaching effect upon the comprehensive 
community college development in Maine. The Report recommended that; 
The Board of Trustees of the University of Maine ^enlarged to 15 
members) should constitute the public body responsible for the 
dovflopnu»nt of poi»cy with respfct to the planning, tOOtdmation, 
and conduct of all public higher educotion in the state of Moine. 
The primory responsibilities of the trustees should be: 

1. The appointment of a president v/ho should be the chief 
administrative officer for all public higher education; 

2. the development ond presentation of the operating and 
capitol budget requests to the Governor and State Legis* 
lature; 

3. the overseeing of oil construction for public higher edu^ 
cation; ond 

4. ilie development and publication of o master plan for 
ail ospects of public higher educotion in the state of 
Maine. 

The programs and facilities of the five state colleges, the four 
vocational technical institutes, the Moine Maritime Academy, and 
all present and future branches and campuses of the University of 
Maine should constitute the public state*wide system of higher 
education and be appropriately identified and administered os 
an integral poit of the University of Maine. 

The various campuses oc^d branches under the proposed state* 
wide University of Maine should be assigned p»'ogram and service 
responstbiltties as recommended in this report, including the 
identification of certain campuses as University Community Cen* 
ters. These centers should be established n Portland. Auburn, 
Augusta, Bcngor, tDow Campus:. Fort Kent, and Mochios. and 
they should provide a variety of terminal and transfer opportuni- 
ties, offering certificates end associate degrees in vocational, 
technical, and general educotion for commuting students (8. pp. 
1, 2). 

The significan. >tatemonts in the recommendotion are those which collect 
all higher education institutions into one unit and place one administrator 
over the e?ntire level. The administrator is responsible to the President or 
ChcnceMor of the University of Maine. All progroms ond facilities in the 
stotewide system present and future, ore to be under his management. 

To further clarify it*; position the consultant panel which generated 
the report stated that: 

The public one and two-year terminal and transfer programs in 
vocational, technical and generol education should be* an integral 
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part of the state's system of public higher educotion ond offered 
on the branches, compuses, and centers of the University of 
Moine. To this end, the university should create a division res* 
ponsible for the development ond odministrotion of one* and 
two-yeor programs to corry on the necessary planning, the train- 
ing of teovhers for these programs, the essentiot research and 
development, and progrom^devetopment itoison with secondary 
schools. Policy-making for such programs should be the respoosi* 
bility of the university's Board of Trustees or of a separate body 
reporting to the trustees. Programs of technical and vocational 
education should hove a distinct budget within the university's 
total budget (8, p. 62). 

The Higher (ducotion in the State of Moine Report, 1967, accepted 
the AED recommendation regarding a unified system of higher education: 
The Commission believes that the higher education needs of the 
State of Moine con be met most effectively and rapidly and at 
the most reosonoble cost to the toxpc ^ ^rs of the State of Maine 
ond to the maximum benefit of the State's edvcationolly deprived 
if a single unified university system of public higher education is 
estoLlished (12, p. 10). 
To clarify its position the Commission recommended; 

That the Legislature should take such steps and actions as ore 
necessary to incorporate oil existing public N-gher education in- 
stitutions in the Stote of Maine including the University, the five 
State Colleges, the four VocotionaUTechnicoi institutes, the Mari- 
time Academy, and any branches, compuses, or schools main- 
coined by these institutions which might be established, into a 
statewide university system under the name and outhority of the 
University of the Stdte of Moine. Legal and full control of the 
aforenamed institutions shall be transferred to the Trustees of 
the University of Moine on July 1, 1968. 

In 1969, the Higher Education Plonning Commission issued a "Prog- 
ress Report" to the Chancellor, University of Moine, recommending that 
oil post-secondary institutions be combined vnder the Chancellor, but 
added that o separote division of less-than-boccaloureate degree pro- 
grams be established within the Chancellor's office (17, p. 9). 

The University Chancellor announced in May, 1970, that the number 
one priority for the next biennium is going to be the development of one- 
ond two-year programs on alt campuses of the University (13, p. 140). it 
would seem that the AED recommendation with regards to one- and two- 
year progroms^ 1966, hos been generally accepted in the state, and it 
is being implemented on a gradual basis, 
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The Commissions recommend the unified! or statewide university 
structure hove done so after consideration of Maine's particular situation 
and needs, and in terms of the youth, population, existing institution^;, 
geography, and resources in the state (12, p. 7). However, reorganization 
of the higher education system has not been completed. The Vocational* 
Technical Institutes have not been transferred to the University of Maine. 
Figure 6 illustrated the current structure of public post-secondary institu* 
ttons. 

Proposed Structure Options 

Opposition has begun to surface regarding the inclusion of com* 
munity colleges and vocational*technical institutes in a unified system and 
as a part of the University of Maine system. The Report of the Choneetlor's 
Tosk Force, Moy, 1970, contained a section entitled "Statements of Ex- 
ceptions/' Blewett and Frey reported: 

It would appear, however, that if Maine is to have and enjoy a 
successful development of less*than*baccaioureate degree pro- 
grams in comprehensive community colleges, it had best establish 
these as separate institutions not affiliated with the University or 
the State Board of Education. 

The evidence is clear in state after stote across the nation. The 
comprehensive commur ity college flourished best when it Is a 
separate institution; where administration, faculty, and students 
share a single purpose; namely, the successful education of the 
two^yeor (or one*year) student. There is no need to share teach- 
ing between twO-year and four-year or graduote students. There 
is no denigration (disintegration) of the twO*year student as fre* 
quentiy hoppens in the four*year college. There is a great sense 
of community ond it is possible to make a united effort in behalf 
of institutional development (18, p. 18). 

The State Ptonning Office publicotion, Moine's Public investment Needs 
of Highest Priority, October, 1970, olso contained a word of caution. 
Having expressed thoughts similar to Blewett and Frey, the report stated: 
"Nationol experience ahows clearly that separate two-year colleges justify 
their creation without question when their purpose is clear to alt con* 
cerned" (13, p. 140). 
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Other vo'Cfs roisfti (iqomst the proposed unifted structure have been 
those cf vacntior^a' techn;cal institute people. As they viesA- the proposal, 
the>r mstttuticns stand to lose the most, including the«r identity. These 
people are certain that under the new organization, which wculd convert 
them tnto comfi>un ty colleges, the vocotionoi technical aspect*, of educa- 
tion ^Osj\i w^'i'* ♦CO riioch ossuMi.r^g th«.»y weif headed by ocadermc 
ptesidents -.13 p. 140' The problem is real and would require much 
additional study and understanding to avert an academtc take over" if 
conversion does occur On the other hand, it will behoove planning 
agencies to organise progran>> that are as economical as possible and 
that, in general, avo«d undue overlap and duplication. In this connection, 
there is a potential danger of duplication and excessive cost when states 
organi/e both community colleges and area vocational schools, both of 
wh.ch may be ottempting similar programs. It is urgent, therefore, that 
planning aijfntus consider the role of these two types of institutions and 
determine whether, m the State of Maine, both are needed or whether 
the ccmprehonst vc community college may well be the most appropriate 
medium fo» rondcttpg the multiplicity of progroms needed in the average 
community. 

tt appears that a new concept regarding the organization of the 
educat-oncil ',ystem must be developed a concept that definitely identir;es 
tho idco of on advanced community center witit an extremely brood edu- 
cct cno: m.s . on M. n 128-. 

Post ><'(ondary occupational education m the United States is presently 
n .tb ic*''* o* stages. It is still susceptible to modiTication and changes 
.v.*f^cu' »•••.. '.tcince'* that m;ght be found if) mr»re tradition bound pro- 
f^f-.i^*. Ti«<. ,vs*'-*'*'>s devfloped by the States should be examined to fmd 
Cut wh i.:»e superior, and why. This is not meant to imply that there 
shou'o b'> c s a ^ ngle. best way of organizing such programs. The 
pos,,. .i ?> t.c.vtwvr. should not be igno'Od =21, p. 247 . For example, 
thcsf . ♦ricjt ?uwo OKperienced the most success m their post-secondary 

procr ri»^^'. ' ^' Cal'fof^'Q and Florida, made cor^Tmun'ty colleges an 
otf c cji i-r'i* -j^ h'fjH»'r ♦.•d ^cot'on. separate but on the same level as 

the u'^ vf *f •♦'^fC?l-•»• The pr<»sent trer*d i«. deTmitel/ in this direction. 
Th«- Cci'f v'i C'. '^">n.»sMcn on H^ght^r EducoTioo clso beheves that the 
*.tfvrcj ' 1 :i .i • ^•0''»^ nclus or- of cGmn'»un'ty colleges withm K 12 school 
d- ''C'% ACjf'j sepcufi'** con^munity co'-eqe districts should be en- 

CC*^r fJ^.^e-l tc» ;:,.:'tf^jf 3. p 48 

It A-^w i ^O"*^^ rrot thf- ccn^prehens« ve cor^viiun.ty colleges ate unic^ue 
tjf^d <c^^J A"' *. K • rr. •.♦'f^cjrate entities. wl*h the.r own boarri c;t ♦he 
sar»v» If.vf. v. CwM.:v. cr.tT of Educot.on und the Chancellor of the 
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V. POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN THE LEWISTON-AUBURN AREA 



There is o note of commonolity regording the future of postsecondory 
educotion in the reports published in the State of Maine that highest 
priority should be given to the estobiishment of an oppropriote number of 
comprehensive community colleges throughout Maine. Furthermore, the 
concensus seems to be that these two*year institutions should offer programs 
combining a vcriety of educational and occupational options. Primary res* 
ponsibitities of the community colleges would include, but not be limited 
to, increasing access to post high school education and offering an in* 
divtdualized remedial or foundation educotion for youths and adults. 

This report is a necessary "next step" in post*secondary education 
planning in Maine in that it focuses upon one of the three areas singled 
out in earlier reports as a tap priority site for the establishment of a 
community college. The study was commissioned and proceeded upon a 
firm commitment to planning in that the foundation of a successful educa* 
tion institution or system is sound planning. 

A basic premise of this study was that any two-yeor college, if it is to 
be an effective asset to the community in which it is located, must be 
planned, organized and developed to meet the particular needs and in* 
terests of the local community and the people who will use it. How does 
this apply to the Lewiston»Auburn area? 

The metropolitan Lewiston-Auburn area is the second largest poputo* 
tton center in the state. However, post-secondary educotion opportunities 
are limited. Especially is this true for the residents of the Model Cities area. 
A pre-determined purpose of this project was to assess the local situation 
to defme the characteristics — students, curriculum and facilities — of the 
to*be-established two-year institution in order to best serve the greatest 
cross-section of potential students in the area. 

The following sections set forth the analyses of the data collected 
through surveys and appropriate repor.s dealing with the Lewiston-Auburn 
area. 

A. High School Survey 

The high school survey indicated that a comprehensive community 
college would likely be well utilized by high school graduates in the 
Lewiston-Auburn area. The survey instrument was completed by 2,246 
junior ond senior year students enrolled in seven area high schools: 
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Edword Little Hicj\\ School, Auburn 

Lewiston High School, Lewi&ton 

Buckfield High School, Buckfield 

Leovitt Area High School, Turner 

Lisbon High School, Lisbon FolU 

St. Dommic Regional High School, Lewiston 

Gray New Gloucester High School, Gray 
Two schools. Loko Region High School in Bridgton and Oxford Hills High 
School in South Pans, chose not to porticipote in the survey. Both schools, 
however, provided some doto for the study. 

The onalys«s of the dato is presented below under five heodings: 

1. General Infarmation 

2. Interest Inventory 

3. EducQtionol Plans - College Bound 

4. Educational Plans Non*College Bound 

5. Educotional Occupational Interests 

Further analysis of the data collected in the survey is recommended as 
program plonning whrn the proposed institution octuolly begins. 

r Generol liifprmotiofi 

Somo fese -If hers have shown a correlation between the educational 
level of poiont. espet:<illy the level attained by the mother, and child. 
Table 5 would mdiccto thot area child.en provide an ample number of 
potential pc^t socondory students since 54 7 pttcent of the mothers have 
at leost completed H:gh school. vThe number in the parentheses following 
the titles of the tobies refers to the item numbci on the survey.) 

TABLE 5: Educotionol level of pa ents \5i 



MOTHER FATHER 



LEVEL 


N 


0 

u 


N 


0 


High School Diploma 


850 


38 0 


635 


28.9 


1'3 years 


449 


20.0 


535 


24.3 


1-3 yri. high school 


398 


17 7 


377 


17.1 


1-3 yrs. post secondaiy 


242 


1 1 2 


239 


10.8 


College degree 


94 


4 2 


91 


4.1 


Groduote degree 


28 


1.3 


106 


4.9 


Unknown 


173 


7.8 


219 


9.9 


TOTAL 


2,234 


100.2 


2,202 


100.0 


Of particular mtorr-st ?o 


cumculu'M 


per sonfK'l 




with the 



posod tc«i^niuMity coJle9'« is the fact thot in oppiOA.nKitely 10 percent of the 
homes m the area foro yn language is n^ost often spoken. The predomin- 
ant languogc is French. 
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TABLE 6: Long wage spoken most often of home (4) 



LANGUAGE 


N 


% 


English 


1891 


90.6 


French 


208 


9.1 


Hungorion 


1 


0.1 


Polish 


1 


0.1 


Spanish 


1 


0.1 


TOTAL 


2102 


100.0 



Educafionol plonners wilt olso be interested in knowing the overoge 
number of children per family as this information will certotnly influence 
decisions pertaining to accessibility and ftnonctoi oid. 



TABLE 7: Children per family (7) 

AVERAGE 

RESPONDENTS TOTAL CHILDREN PER FAMILY 

2,244 11,566 5.2 

2. Interest Inventory 

"""he high school juniors ond seniors were asked to indicote the sub* 
jects in which they were most interested. The response of the students 
moy be of volue to both high school and post*secondary educators. 

TABLE 8: Fovorite high school subject (9) 



SUBJECT 


N 


% 


Mathematics 


438 


19.5 


Business Education 


432 


19.4 


PE - Athletics 


417 


18.7 


English 


375 


16.6 


Science 


362 


16.1 


Vocational Practicol Arts 


330 


14.8 


Socio! Science 


246 


10.8 


Music Fine Arts 


173 


7.7 


Home Economics 


159 


7.1 


Health Science 


125 


5.6 


Foreign Language 


123 


5.5 


Agriculturoi Science 


107 


4.7 


Other 


6 


0.3 
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A greater number of responses than students occurred due to the 
multiplicity of answers permitted. The total response to each subject oreo 
was divided by the number who completed the survey. This technique 
results in a more accurate indicator of student preference. The percent- 
age, however, totals more than 100. 

The students also indicated career preference. The choice was to be 
restricted to that coreer in which the student felt he hod the necessary 
obility and a good chance to succeed. 



TABLE 9: Career Choice (10) 



ClASSlFtCATlON 


N 


% 


Professionoi Technical 


611 


29.0 


Clerical Soles 


485 


23.0 


Construction 


211 


9.8 


Service 


191 


9.1 


Agriculture Fishery 


190 


9.0 


Machinist Trades 


142 


6.7 


Bench work Repair 


51 


2.4 


Processing 


40 


1.9 


Other 


198 


9.4 


TOTAL 


2,119 


100.3 



3. EducoHonol Flons College Bound 

Plans for post-secondary education tend to reflect the high aspirations 
of students and their parents. Even in Maine, a state which sends a rela» 
tively low percentage of its students to post* secondary institutions, the 
ospirotion level is high. Indeed, the data indicated thut 92.3 percent of 
the students' porents wonted their children to continue their education 
beyond high school. Perhaps the students ore more reolistic in that 69 
percent indicated a desire to continue their education beyond high school. 

TABLE 10: Parental view of post-secondary education (18) 



PARENTAL VIEW 


N 


% 


Wonts child to attend 


1518 


69.0 


insists that child attend 


512 


23.2 


No concern 


130 


5.8 


Opposed to idea 


23 


1.0 


Forbids attending 


2 


0.1 


Other 


20 


2.0 


TOTAL 


2,205 


101.1 
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TABLE 1 1: Intention of students to continue education beyond 
high school (11) 



INTENTION N % 

Yes I486 69.0 

No 662 3K0 

TOTAL 2,148 100.0 



Approximotely the some nunf>ber, if the "other" item is removed, of 
students who indtcoted o desire to continue their educotton beyond high 
school checked the type of institution they would prefer to ottend. The 
types of institutions listed in the survey were those normally considered 
OS ovotloble to students in the Lewtston^Auburn oreo. Therefore, the two* 
year community college was not included in the list* 

TABLE 12: Type of institution ptonning to attend (13) 



TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


N 


% 


University of Maine (any contpus) 


359 


24.1 


Vocotionol Technicot Institution 


345 


23.2 


Public Institution out>of>stote 


132 


8.9 


Private Institution in AAoine 


107 


7.2 


Privote Institution out>of-stote 


105 


7.2 


Other 


117 


7.8 


Uncertoin 


412 


27.8 


TOTAL 


1,577 


100.0 



The next item in the survey wos directed ot the 1,486 students who 
desired to continue their educotion (tobie 11), ond who hod indicoted the 
type of institution they plonned to ottend (tobte 12). 

TABLE 13: Prefer to ottend o two^yeor, low cost community college if 
avottoble (14) 

PREFERENCE N % 

Yes 683 45.5 

No 803 54.5 

TOTAL 1,486 100.0 

The response recorded in Table 13 indicoted thot o stgnificont number 
of students intending to ottend o more conventtonol type institution could 
be diverted to ottend o locol community college. One result to be expected 
from such o diversion moy be on eosing of tension due to rising student 
populotion on some compuses in the stote. 
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Perhaps one reoson for the switch to the local, tow cost community 
college wos in view of financial considerations. Less than 50 percent of 
the students indicated that they would continue their education with family 
support. Of course, even this percentoge probably includes students who 
wilt receive only partial support from family* 

TABLE 14: Plons to finonce post^secondory education (12) 



PLAN 


N 


% 


Part*time work 


767 


51.6 


Family support 


693 


46.6 


Loans 


318 


21.3 


Seif'support 


275 


18.5 


Schotarships 


251 


16.9 


Other 


24 


0.9 


Uncertain 


319 


21.3 


TOTAL 


2.647 





4. Educotionai Piont Non^Cotlege Bound 

A total of 662 students indicated no intention to continue their educa- 
•on (table 11). These students checked an average A two reosons each 
for their decision. 

TABLE 15: Reasons for not planning to continue education (15) 



REASON 


N 


% 


Money — wont to work 


295 


.45 


Tired of school 


228 


34.0 


Grades too tow 


215 


32.5 


Cannot afford 


179 


27.0 


Pian to morry 


163 


25.0 


Entering military 


143 


21.6 


Do not need college education 


97 


14.6 


Parents opposed 


12 


1.8 


Other 


24 


3.6 


TOTAL 


1,356 





The financtol question seems to have played a maior role in student 
planning. The same moy be said regarding the availability, in terms of 
location, ond the type of the institution. The effect of these factors was 
der»onstrated in the survey and retorc^d in Tables 16 and 17. 
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TABLE 16t InAuence on non-college bound students of avoUobitity of o tow- 
cost, locoi community college (16) 

CHANGE MIND ABOUT 

CONTINUING EDUCATION N % 

Yes 258 39.0 

No 394 6^0 

TOTAL 652 100.0 



TABLE 17{ Influence on non-college bound students of fmonciol old and 
local tommunity college (12) 

CHANGE MIND ABOUT 

CONTINUING EDUCATION N % 

Yes 284 41.5 

No 366 58.5 

TOTAL 650 100.0 

It would seem that with the removal of such borriers as financial 
and distonce to post-secondary education, more students who normotly 
do not plan to continue their educotton beyond high school could plon 
to do so. 

Perhaps academic rank, as estimated by the student, also stands os 
a barrier to many students in the Lewiston-Auburn area. Only 653 stu* 
dents ranked themselves in the upper third of their class. The other stu- 
dents probably considered admission and retention problems as they mode 
plans either for or against continuing their educotion. The typical com- 
munity college is dromoticolly student oriented ond operates with on open 
door policy. Ideally, spectol programs ore designed and implemented to 
help students overcome weaknesses so that the possibility of success is 
moximi^ed for eoch student. 



TABLE 18: Estimate of academic rank in class (8) 

RANK N % 

Upper third 653 29.8 

Middle third 1289 58.8 

Lower third 240 11.4 

TOTAL 2,182 100.0 



5. Educotionoi Occupntionol Interests 

The survey presented the problem to the students of selecting either 
o two-year or a four-year post-secondary program. Of those responding, 
57.8 percent .stoted a preference for a two-yeor program. 
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TABLE 19; Student selection between two* ond four-yeor programs (A-B) 



PROGRAM tsl % 

Twoyeor HSO 57.8 

Four^yeor 840 42,2 

TOTAl 2020 100.0 



This response seems to correlote closely with the octuoi needs in 
Moine. The Coles' Commission Report stoied thot only 7 percent of oil 
the jobs in the stote require college preparation while more than 50 per 
cf nt of the jobs ore in the trade, technical, ond distributive fields ond re- 
quire less*than*baccataureate preparation. 

The recent report. Higher Educofion Plonning for Moine, (p. 16) stoted 
that over the years from 70 to 75 perci^tit of the University of Moine at 
Orono non-teoching groduotes hove been employed out-of -stote. There 
ore not enough jobs in Maine to allow the state to hold its young. 

Add to this the fact that as late as 1970, only 6.1 of the University 
of Maine student body was enrolled in two yeor programs and the ques* 
tion of reievonce begins to emerge. 

The students also ranked by degree of interest ten different program 
cote^ories. Each category was dofmed in the survey by listing several 
sample coreers within the category. 

TABLE 20: 

Student selection of two^yeor progroms ronked by degree of interest (A) 







DEGREE OF 


PROGRAM CATEGORY 


N 


INTEREST 


Social Services 


847 


1.85 


Aviation, Oceonography, Cosmetology, etc. 


842 


1.91 


Business Administra'ion 


2,897 


1.95 


Agriculture Forestry 


778 


1.95 


Environmentol Studies 


762 


1.96 


Heolth Services 


937 


1.96 


Building Trades 


1.076 


1.98 


Food Services 


472 


2.01 


Engineering Mechanical 


2,575 


2.06 


Liberal Arts 


375 


2.33 



Each progrom category in Table 20 contained from three to twenty specific 
areas of study* Students were encouraged to rote on a 1 to 3 scale up to 
three areas in eoch category. The number 1 indicated the highest degree 
of interest. Therefore, the lower the figure in the right hond column, the 
higher the degree of interest. 
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The doto also provided for o ranking of program cotegories on the 
basis of popularity among the students. The most popular cotegory v^as 
Business Administration. A total of 723 students responded to this cate- 
gory. The least popular cotegory v^os Building Trades to v^hich 322 students 
responded. 

TABLE 21: 

Preerom cotegories ronked by popuiority Oiv^ong students (bosed on total 

response to cotogory) 
PROGRAM CATEGORY N 1st 3 SUBJECT AREAS 

1 . Butiness Administration 723 

2. Environmental Studies 571 

3. Health Services ^^1 

4. Aviation, Oceanography, Cosmetology, etc. 423 

5. Sociol Services ^02 

6. Liberol Arts 375 

7. Engineering Mechonicol 3*9 

8. Agriculture Forestry 368 

9. Food Services 354 
10. Building Trades 322 

The program categories were further defined by o total of 78 specific 
subject areas. The some degree of interest scale, 1 to 3, applied. Table 22 
presents the »op 13 or^os giving both rank, subject area, number, and 
deoree of interest. Attention should be given to the list as the curricula far 
;he proposed community college ore developed. 

TABIE 22: 

Student selection of specific subject oreos ronked by degree of Interest (A) 
SUBJECT AREA 

1. Criminal Justice 

2. Executive Secretarial Science 

3. Secretarial Science 

4. Forest Ranger Aide 

5. Aviation 

6. Monoge'^ent 

7. Art 

8. Animal Medical Technology 
V. Building Construction Technology 

10. Nursing 

11. Mental Heolth Workers 

12. Forest Management 

13. Automotive Technology 



N 


DEGREE OF il 


124 


1.26 


328 


1.40 


266 


1.52 


277 


1.64 


185 


1.66 


243 


1.67 


179 


1.70 


155 


1.70 


144 


1.70 


146 


1.73 


164 


1.77 


217 


1.78 


192 


1.78 
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6. Barriers to Posf^Secondary Educotion 

In olleviating the distoncc barrier by erecting geogrophtc occessibitity; 
in «evelop$ng low cost educotionol services to prevent a financial barrier; 
in resolving the problem of rhe socioeconomic hierarchy barrier through a 
diversified program, in removing the admission problem through an open 
door policy, the mission of the community college becomes evident - equal 
educational opportun'ty for everyone. 

There is a barrier related to two yeor progroms which should be rec- 
ognized and resolved. There is a stigma in peoples' minds regarding 
two-year institutions which focuses upon vocotional^technical programs. 
A hierarchy of institutions and a hierorchy of programs within Institutions 
do exist. Dr. Williar> E Robinson, Dean, Audit Education and Community 
Services, University of Maine at Augusta, stated that "cs long as the stigma 
of vocational education remains, great expansion in enrollment is not ex- 
pected to take place. Perhcps changing the names of the Vo^Tech Institutes 
to Community Colleges might help remove this stigma." (Supplement In 
Fre<»mon report, p. 21). 

The point is that simply constructing buildings and staffing them is not 
enough. Making the institutions accessible and inexpensive may not pro- 
duce the desired result. An appropriate public relations campaign which 
may well include changing the names of the institutions could be necessary 
in order to remove p::rsistent barriers to post-secondory education in Maine. 

7. Selected Characteristics of Students 

The value of a system of comprehensive community colleges within a 
state may be seen in port at least, by studying the chorocteristics of the 
students who attend these institutions. Cross presented a table in which the 
results of a study of students in 63 comprehensive community colleges 
were tabulated. The table is reproduced here since it is cssumed that the 
characteristics of the students who enroll in Maine's comprehensive com- 
munity colleges, once they ore operational, will be similar to those of stu* 
dents elsewhere. 
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TA&IE 23 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN THREE CURRtCULUMS IN 63 COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES, IN PERCENTAGES' 

College Tech- Voce* 

Characteristics Parallel nical tional 



Sex 



Male 


60 


61 


58 


Femole 


40 


39 


42 


Father's occupation 








Unskilled or semiskiiled 


18 


26 


35 


White collar 


46 


35 


35 


Parental income 








Less thon $6,000 


14 


14 


24 


More than $10,000 


36 


28 


21 


Father's formal education 








Less thon high school groduotion 


27 


34 


50 


Some college or more 


31 


20 


14 


Roce 








Caucasian 


91 


79 


70 


Negro 


5 


7 


14 


Oriental 


1 


7 


7 


Other 


1 


4 


6 


Moin reason for attending this institution 








Inexpensive 


25 


18 


13 


Close to home 


28 


22 


19 


Strength of major 


8 


24 


32 


Educational aspirations 








One-year progrom 


2 




29 


Two-year special training 


10 


12 


6 


Bachelor's degree 


38 


19 


8 


M.A. or higher 


17 


6 


3 


Work wanted ofter finish education 








Plans vogue 


28 


20 


11 


Have good idea 


47 


48 


48 


Know exoctly 


19 


23 


30 


Object of education 








Mostly or entirely generol education 


60 


34 


21 


Mostly or entirely job training 


31 


51 


64 


High school courses waste of time 








Disagree 


51 


47 


44 


Agree 


42 


44 


45 



^Ofily selected olternotives are given and cotegories hove been com- 
bined to present a succinct summory of data. 

Source: Cross, Pos<S2Condary Educotton for All, p. 191. Comparative Guid 
once and Placement Program, 1969. 
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B« The Industriol Survey 

The bosic purpose of the industriol survey wos to gain dota which 
wouid permit nfioking assumptions about present and further business and 
industrial employee needs in the immediate Lewiston-Auburn area. A group 
of industries employing a minimum of fifty workers were solicited for the 
survey. A total of twenty-three companies responded by returning com- 
pleted forms. 

Table 22 shows that approximately 4,000 production workers were 
included in the survey. In 1970, a total of 13,450 production workers were 
reported in Androscoggin County, the immediate area to be served by the 
proposed post-secondory institution (1, p. 7.5). This would indicate that 
approximately one-third of the county's manufa«-turing production workers 
ore employed by one of the twenty-three responding companies. 

TABLE 24; 

Selected {ob categories - skill upgrading ond projected openings by 197S 





Approx. 


No. Need- 


Positions 




No. Now 


ing Skill 


Open by 


Job Category: 


Employed 


Upgrading 


1975 


Secretarial Clericol 


410 


23 


479 


Sales Personnel 


147 


14 


41 


Line Operation 


3.971 


34/ 


870 


Maintenance 


122 




35 


Central Administrative Staff 


184 




27 


TOTALS 


4,834 


i 


1.452 



Table 25 represents on adjustment of the survey totals. The adjust- 
ment was mode on the assumption that the one-third figure on production 
workers would also apply to the other cotegories of employees listed in the 
instrument. 

TABLE 25: 

Selected job categories - skill upgrading ond projected openings by 1975 

(odjusted) 





Approx. 


No. Need- 


Positions 




No. Now 


ing Skill 


Open by 




Employed 


Upgrading 


1975 


Job Category: 


Adjusted 


Adjusted 


Adjusted 


Secretarial Clerical 


1.230 


69 


1.437 


Sales Personnel 


441 


42 


123 


Line Operotion 


11.913 


1.032 


2.610 


Maintenance 


366 


90 


105 


Central Administrative StafF 


552 


162 


81 


TOTALS 


14.502 


1.395 


4.356 
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It should be emphasized that the figures presented are Only tndtcotor$ 
of octuai totals, lirriftations of time and money would not permit statist!- 
catty sound surveys at this point. It should also be noted that businesses- 
industries represent only one category of employment in the country. The 
business-industry category wcs selected for the survey because o significant 
percentage of Model Cities employed persons work as manufacturing pro- 
duction personnel (2, p. 3« 51). 

Bassd upon the survey figures, approximately ten percent (1«395) of 
those presently employed in business-industry need their skills upgraded. 
An additional 4,356 employees will be needed between 1972 and 1975 
to fill anticipated vacancies and new positions. Of course, much, perhops 
most, of the upgrading can be accomplished on the job. By the some token, 
perhaps most of the vacancies and new positions can be filled by persv* 
who have no troining beyond high school. However, it may be assumed 
that these approximate figures do reveal that an important service could 
be rendered to both employees and employers by a comprehensive com- 
munity college in tune with community needs. This report mointains thot 
Model Cities residents would be among those who stand to gain most from 
the proposed community college. 

Several of the instruments which were returned by companies con» 
tained suggestions for courses which would be helpful to their employees. 
The suggestions included: 

1. Secretarial training: typing, business math, spelling, penman- 
ship, business English and French, and general office pro- 
cedures. 

2. Management and operations: shop level management, plant 
level monagement and administration, computer program- 
ming and use, odvonced accounting, and salesmanship. 

3. Specialized skills and maintenance: general and mechanical 
maintenance including refrigeration, steom fitting and oil 
burner service, machine shop operators, basic metallurgy, and 
metal casting. 

4. General: economics and the free enterprise system, cultural 
enrichment. 

it would seem reosonoble to conclude that a comprehensive commu- 
nity college working in concert with employer end employee needs could 
render a most significant contribution to the area and to Maine. It is also 
reasonable to assume thot such an institution, responsive to the real needs 
of those it serves, would become an effective component in attracting a 
variety of new industries into the area. 
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C. The Model Cities Survey 

The Model Cities survey wos designed to extract data which might 
assist decision makers in developing curricula and programs which wOuid 
maximize the service of the proposed comprehensive community college to 
the residents of the Lewiston Model Cities area. A total of 151 surveys was 
returned and these included information on approximately 650 youths and 
adults. In addition to data collected from this survey, pertinent information 
wos token from The Lewiston Model Netghborhood Area* A Comprehensive 
Community Plonning Survey which was published in 1970. That survey 
was quite extensive and included more than twenty percent of the 4,680 
households in the area. 

The surveys revealed that a predominance of those employed, men, 
women, and youths, fall into the laborer classification. In fact, the project 
survey reflected that 79 percent of the workmg fathers stated that they held 
o working-man b job/ The Model Cities sufvey revealed that 76 percent 
of the working men fell into this category. Seventy percent of these men 
work in Lewrstv n, on additional 15 percent work in Auburn. 

Other jobs held by the working men in the Model Cities area included 
the following: 

TABLE 26: 

Jobs other than "working men's jobs" held by Model Cities moles 



JOB 


% 


Foreman's job 


A 


White collar job 


7.3 


Manager's job 


2 


Professional's job 


5.4 


Self-employed 


2.3 


Other 


2.6 


TOTAL 


23.6 



The "skill Jevei of the working men was also tabulated on the num- 
ber responding to the item. 

TABLE 27: 

Sktii level of working moles tn Model Cities 

SKILL LEVEL N % 

Highly skilled UO 31.1 

Somewhat skilled 240 53.3 

Unskilled 70 15.5 

TOTAL 450 99.9 

Another surve/ result signtficont to this study regards attitude of the 
worker toward his present job. 

so'- '> 



TABLE 28: 

Attitude toword ieb of employed persons in Model Cities 



ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB 


N 


*0 


Like it very much 


313 


54.2 


Like ii foiriy well 


197 


34.1 


Dislike it somewhat 


34 


5.9 


Dislike it very much 


34 


5.9 


TOTAL 


578 


100.1 



The residents, men, women, and youths, listed severoi non-occupotionol 
skills which they used in household duties or for pleasure. Included were 
such items as cooking, sewing, child care, painting, woodworking, leather 
working, and ceramics. 

The residents of Model Cities saw higher wages and more |Obs as the 
two most important factors needed to improve the living conditions in the 
area. 

TABLE 29: 

Foetors needed to improve living conditions in Model Cities 

ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENTS N % 
Higher wages 361 54.5 

More jobs and Industries 176 26.6 

Other 125 18.9 

TOTAL 662 100.0 

The chief woge earner in each household was osked to classify his 
weekly soiary. 
TABLE 30: 

Sotarles of Model Cities Principol Woge Eorners 



SALARY IN $ 


N 


% 


Up to 35 


144 


22.0 


36 to 50 


37 


5.7 


51 to 65 


57 


8.7 


66 to 80 


171 


26.1 


81 to 95 


87 


»3.3 


96 to 110 


63 


9.6 


111 to 125 


37 


5.7 


126 to 140 


24 


3.7 


l4l or more 


34 


5.2 


TOTAL 


654 


100.0 



The above table indicates that approximately 76 percent of the principal 
wage earners in the .Model Cities area earn less than $96.00 weekly. 

The problem of recreation was reflected by the respondents and ♦obu- 
lated for both adults and youths. 
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TABLE 31: 



Recreation of residents of Model Cities — Adults 



TABLE 32: 



ADULT RECREATION 


N 


% 


Nothing — sit around 


58 


6.2 


TV, radio 


244 


26.2 


Read 


31 


3.3 


Sports, gomes, comp, trOvet 


558 


59.9 


Other 


39 


4.2 


TOTAL 


930 


99.8 


Recreation of residents of Model Cities -> 


Youths 


YOUTH RECREATION 


N 


% 


Nothing 


4 


2.4 


TV, radio 


5 


3.0 


Read 


117 


70.1 


Sports, games, camp, travel 


41 


24.5 


TOTAL 


167 


100.0 



TABLE 33: 

Degree of satisfaction with recreation provided in Model Cities 

ADULT YOUTH 



SATISFACTION 

Very satisfied 
Fairly satisfied 
Not too satisfied 
Not satisfied 
TOTAL 



N 

229 
304 
140 
90 
763 



30.0 
39.8 
18.4 
11.8 

100.0 



N 

100 
225 
190 
153 
668 



15.0 
33.7 
28.4 
22.9 
100.0 



The percentage of Model Cities residents who were reored in a bilingual 
home was also considered important to this study. 

TABLE 34: 



Residents of Model Cities reared in bilingual homes 

BILINGUAL PARENT(S) N % 
Yes 803 84.7 

No 144 15.2 

TOTAL 947 99.9 

in 97.8 percent of the bilingual homes, the foreign language was French. 

One of the most interesting categories of the surveys concerned educa* 
tion. The difFerences are striking between the figures revealing the per- 
centage of persons actually attending college in Lewiston and those con- 
sidered as future college students in the family. 
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TABLE 35: 



Model Cities students Attending Celiefle in Lewisten 


ATTENDING IN lEWISTON 


N *« 


Bates College 


0 


Bliss College 


2 0.2 


No one in iocol colleges 


953 99.8 


TOTAL 


955 100.0 



TABLE 36: 

Model Cities high school students plonning to ottend college 

COLLEGE PLANS N % 

Yes 121 29.4 

No 168 40.8 

Uncertain 1 23 29.9 

TOTAL 412 100.1 

Special interest was shown in free occupational training courses cie> 
signc»d to upgrade skills in one's present job skills or to train the worker 
for another job. 

TABLE 37: 

Model Cities workers desiring additional training 

WANTS VRAINING N % 

Yes 269 289 

No 662 71.1 

TOTAL 931 100.0 

Job training was specifiiH by those deserving additional training. 

TABLE 38: 

Type of job training desired 



TYPE OF TRAINING 


N 


% 


Electronics 


29 


15.2 


Carpentry 


10 


5.2 


Shoe shop work 


9 


4.7 


Office work 


63 


33.0 


Other 


80 


41.9 


TOTAL 


191 


100.0 



The data contoined in the above tables should be carefully considered 
as the mission, objectives and programs of the proposed comprehensive 
community college ore developed, it is assumed that the institution v^ould 
be designed to meet the specific and particular needs of Model Cities resi- 
dents, OS well as the needs of the residents of the area at large. Such con* 
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siderotion wilt require a recognition of the type of jobs held by the residents 
of the area, the skill level of those jobs, the attitude the workers hold 
toward their jobs and their wages, and the type of additional job Groining 
desired. 

A comprehensive community college, however, should be concerned 
with matters beyond job training. It should provide avenues for increasing 
recreational interests and opportunities for upgroding the cultural bock- 
ground of the people os well. Of course, the central mission of a commu- 
nity college should include the development of a strong academic program 
in order to maximize equalization of post*secondary educattonol oppor* 
tunities for citizens of Maine. 

D. Post-secondary opportunities in the Lewiston^Auburn oreo 

The post-secondary educational training opportunities in Lewiston* 
Auburn are limited to five private schools, two public institutions, and adult 
education courses sponsored by the high schools. 

Privote College in Lewiston*Auburn 

1. Botes is the largest and only four-year college in the area. It has 
an enrollment of 1,239 students of which approximately 2S come from 
Lewiston- Auburn and n**o from the whole state. It was founded in 1864, 
and still is a relatively small, coeducotionai, liberol arts college, without 
fraternities or sororities. Botes has limited its odmission and grown slowly. 
The Botes trustees hove plonned a gradual enrollment increase to 1,400 
students over the next several yeors. Twenty-five to thirty states and over 
twenty foreign countries ore represented in the student body. Botes is fully 
approved by oil appropriate accrediting agencies and learned societies. 
The campus is built on 100 acres. Tuition excluding room and board is 
$2,375. 

2. Bliss College, found'jd in 1898, is n coeducational junior college 
offering Associote Degree transfer programs in Arts and Sciences and Bust* 
ness Administrotive and Terminal Programs in Commercial Art and Secre* 
tfiirial Sciences. The college has a ^4 acre campus composed of three houses 
of which one is used for a student dorm. Its enrollment approaches 100 stu* 
dents. Tuition including room and boord is $1,150 per year. It does not 
require College Boards as on entronce requirement. Students may enter 
any of the Divisions, no matter what program they may be in in high 
school. Most of the students come from the Lewiston^Auburn area. 

3. Auburn Motne School of Commerce, founded in 1916, is a small 
business school with a 20 acre compus. Its courses ore two years in length 
designed to train a two-year terminol student. An active lifetime placement 
program is offered by the school. Its courses ore diploma courses, ond the 
intent of the curriculum is to moke each student employable. Present en* 
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rollment is opproxifTiately 150 students, of which 99 percent are from 
Moine and 60 percent trom the Lewtston Auburn atoa. Future plans for the 
school call for an upper limit of 200 students. The campus is spacious and 
pleasant. It clossifies itself m tho category of vocational educotion with the 
intent to train oxcellent accountttig. sfvtt tunat. cnnct business administration 
condtdates. Also, the school offers u stngle yeat secretatial finishing course 
which provides a vigorous program fot supt»rior high school graduates. 
Tuition excluding room and board is $930 per year, 

4. Kon$on's Barber School is loccted >n lewiston. It hos focilities to 
troin forty barbers. Presently, the enrollr^ient is twenty. Approximately 90 
percent of its students are from Mame. The student cge range is from 
seventeen to sixty six. but rtiost students ate m the age range of seventeen 
to twenty-five. Its tuition is $600 plus supplies for nine months. 

5. Mr. Bernard's School of Hoir Fashion is locoted in Lewistan, The 
primary aim of the school is to develop a person who will succeed in the 
f.eld of Cosmetology by becoming a Professional Cosmetologist. There ore 
complete housing accommodations. Entollment varies irorr^ eighty to ninety 
students. Tu»*'On exicudmq room and board is SI. 200 plus supplies for 
nine months. Approxinmtely 66 percent of the students come from the 
tewiston Auburn area, only 5 percent of the students come from out-of-state. 

Public Schools 

1 Central Moine Vocational Technical Institute was created by on 

Act of the 101st le9»slatute m 1963; t}>t- fitst classes wete held in Septem- 
ber. 1964. It IS located on the shotes of Lake Auburn, about thr^^e mile, 
from the c«ty of Aubuttv Its 150 acio campus pt ovtdes a beautiful setting 
for this educational institution with its ne*v ^dministt ation classroom build- 
ing and dofm»tory. Piesently a wing of ciossroomb and or laboratories is 
bemg const! ucted t„ l^ouse a giecit vcniety of new ptoposc'd programs. The 
Curticulum at this titne includes evef\itiq cou'st s m two year offerings in the 
vocational and technical areas and a twelve month course in practical 
rufsinq The caf>npus si/t* a»Hl locotion is tt^o-^t ideal for the Lewiston- 
Auburn a»ecJ espf^c olly with the thud btidqe that is presently bcMng built. 
The age tonqe of tin* pn'si-nt 290 fi^ll tinn* studt»nts is eighteen to forty 
years App:o ^inKitfly 50 pficer^t of tl^i- studt-nts come from the Lewiston- 
Aubuin att»o Theie also a laiqe gtoup of adult part ♦ me students. 
Ma>nf» resident tuition :s $135-50 fcich son'iest^M. 

2 University of Moine. Continuing Education Division, Lewiston* 
Auburn. CED momtaifis an oH»cf on the CMVTl can^pus ond conducts its 
classes «n avci Iribl*- ^f>cict' ctt CMVTl. local high schools, and jun«or high 
schools Thoy -%orK th (1 1(11 cup- fcjnqc of ^^tudents from eighteen to 
seventy year^. and according to a 1969 survey, the average oge was 30 
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years. The oppto'^'MKJtt* iMuoUmont Cguios o«e 500 per semester ond 150 
in the «iurnmer. At loast 75 potcent of the students come ftom the Lcwiston- 
Auburn oreo. These students ote classified as port time students. Tuition 
is S25 per cted»t with a maximum of $200 jmm somestet. 

There oro a vati«.*ty of cou»st»s ofPt»t«Hl to odults in thf atea high 
schools. These courses are non cK»dit. They tange ftom adult basic educa- 
tion courses to vocational and ovocotional coutses. 



TABLE 39: 



Student Poputotton Charocteri$ti<s of Lowi$ton-Auburn 
Post-Secondary Institutions 



Approxi- 
mate 
Enrollment 



^ of 
Moine 
Students 



of L. & A. 
Students 



Student 
Age Ronge 



140-150 


99 ^. 


60^=. 


17-55 


1.239 


iro 


2°o 




100 


90^ 


70% 


18-25 


290 DT 


97^ 


50% 


18-40 


250 NT 


97 ^ 


50% 


18-40 


20-40 


90^ 


20% 


17 66 


85 Sept. -Apr. 


95". 


66% 


18-60 


40 Other 








500 es. sem. 


99% 


75% 


18-70 


1 50 iummer 









Auburn AAome School 

of Commerce 
Botes College - 4 yr ) 
Bliss Collecje 
CMVTl 

Hanson s Barber 

School 
Mr. Bernard s School 

of Hoif Foshior^ 

University of Maine, 
CED. 



Source: Estimates by profess«onol stofF of each institution. 

Curriculurtt Assessment 

The purpose of the curriculum study was to determine the present 
post s<*condat y ofor<ngs in the Lewiston- Auburn area. A Consolidated 
Cou»'*.c* Mcjtt'jt r,qu'e 7 . Aith o course motttx key Appendix was designed 
to sho A' course of^ennqs at each institution whether the institution wos 
pr.vate cr public ond the amount of tuition charged. The course matrix 
kf»y vwos composed of nineteen mojor progtom curriculum cat<»gories con- 
ta«n»ng a list>ng of ^peciTic tou»ses for each category. The courses listed 
withrn the mojOr cotegories were courst s most often found in less than- 
boccoioureote level troming of ed^^cation institutions of the United Stotes. 

Although th#» chort speaks for itself, »t is important to note some of 
ihose progroms not coveted ♦'^ the current offerings at the post-secondory 
level that students mdicoied ^ interest m os shown m Table 22. 
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Cftmtnol Justice 
Forest Ranger Aid 
Aviation 

Art (very limited) 
Animal Medico! Technology 
Mental Health Workers 
Forest Monogement 
When the octual development of programs for the proposed commu- 
nity college begins, the curriculum motrix should be helpful, if updoted» 
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E, Input From Community Sources 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education believes that since 
local community colleges should gear their occupationol programs to local, 
stote, and notional lobor market trends, local people should be involved 
in development of these colleges. To function effectively in the community, 
it is imperative for the community college to have the local -ipport of its 
citizens. 

Then, too, since the proposed community college would affect the 
lives of so many people in the Lewiston-Auburn area, input into this plan* 
ntng study was sought from a variety of sources in addition to the surveys 
conducted. These additional sources included, but were not limited to, 
the following; 

1 . The Advisory Council 

2. Personal interviews 

3. Statement by concerned persons 

4. High School data not included in the survey 
5» Tech Memo 

6. Local newspaper artif les 

A resume of this data is presented in this section. The documents 
from which the following is taken are in the appendix* 

1 . Advisory Council ond Personol Interviews 

The Advisory Council met as a group and individually with the 
Director and reviewed the f>roject progress, served os a sounding board 
for problems that developed, and provided direction as the need arose. 
Q. As o result of the council's suggestion. Congressmen William 0. 

Hathaway, Peter N. Kyros and Senators Morgaret Chase Smith 

ond Edmund S» Muskie were contacted by letter in which they 

were mode aware of the project and asked if they might be of 

ony assistance. Each of them responded with material and names 

of other people that could be a source of help, 
b. The Model Cities representatives were very helpful in showing 

the needs of this neighborhood from their individual experiences* 
c» The University and CMVTI representatives cooperated by clarifying 

the role of each as to post-secondary education in the area. 

CMVTI opened their facilities to the council for meetings, 
d. The members at large from Lewiston and Auburn related the 

history of the Community College movement in the area. 
e« The Bliss College representatives familiarized the Director with 

the position of Bliss in regards to having o public community 

college in the area, 
f. While meeting with a Model Cities representative the following 

statements were recorded: 
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— Lewiston needs employment and housing. 

— Low income people reed to learn how to work, manage money, 
take care of family needs. 

Low income people need to feel they are of more worth by 
being treated as human beings. 

— They have been fired, evicted, stamped on etc., and didn't like 
it but didn't know what to do* 

— Low income people have creative and original ideas. 

— A job is not enough; they need counseling. 

— Counselors should go where the people are. 

— Some counselors should be low income people. 

— Some counselors should be priests, ministers, family budgeting 
specialists. 

— People need to be helped to fill out job applications, taken to 
job, and followed up. 

Personal interviews held w»th those other than the a 'visory council 

a. Local members of the University Board of Trustees 

b. Several members of the Chancellor's staff 

c« Committee developing Educationol-Occupotional Preference 
Survey Instrument 

d. Androscoggin Regional Valley Planning Commission staff and 
members 

e. Agricultural Extension staff 

f . Many State Department officials 

g. Model Cities Director — Lowell, Mass. 

h. University of Maine, Orono and Farmington professors 

i. Boy Scout Director for Lewiston-Auburn orea 

2. Statement by Concerned Persons 

a* In a brainstorming session of concerned persons in the Lewiston- 
Auburn area, the thinking of the community regarding the pro« 
posed two*year college crystoiized into statements such as the 
following: 

The Lewiston»Auburn area has a rich reservoir of potential 
of Community college students. 

Having a higher percentage of educated residents will make 
the areo more attractive to new industries since the quality 
of available employees will improve. 

New industry ottracted to the orea will raise the economic 
level of Lewiston-Auburn and vicinity. This in turn will cer- 
toinly be reflected advantageously In the economy of the 
state. 
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Industry, howOvOr, is now demanding skills and trOining on 
a level which is not now available locally. There is a need 
by students and industry for a broader curriculum base in the 
area than vocational technical and CED. 
While the above statements ere predominantly practical in nature, 
one thought presented reflected the cultural advantoges to be anticipated. 
The community college will create an educational atmos- 
phere which is generally absent in the Lewiston-Auburn orea. It 
could lead our citizens to further interest in higher education. 

b. Training and employment problems concerning todoy's veterans 
hove reached national proportior^s. Responsible persons in Maine 
are working diligently to assist the state's veterons as they reenter 
the tightening job market. Mr. F. W. DeRocher, Veterans counselor. 
Department of Veterans Services, Lewiston, was requested to 
comment upon the proposed community college os reloted to 
veterans' needs. He supplied the following information: 

A community college can and would help returning service- 
lOen, since the majority want to continue their education. Today 
many veterans are finding it extremely difficult to return to school 
due to a lack of availability of facilities and increasingly high cost 
of maintaining a family while attending school. Although the VA 
provides financial assistance, the amount is not sufficient for a 
family, especially in >'iew of the cost of tuition, books, and related 
school expenses. Because of these at d other constraints, many 
veterans ore unable to upgrode and continue their education 
and thereby become more proficient and productive citizens in 
the community. While the community college will not remove all 
these constraints, it will resolve many of them. 

There have been during the first six months of 1972. some 
320 inquirie?^ from tewiston-Auburn area veterans regarding 
educational benefits. This figure is expected to double for the 
caU ndor year. It is estimated thot 600 veterans are returning 
annually to the orea. 

In addition to the number of veterans qualified for educci* 
tional benefits, on estimated 1,000 men and women in the area 
hove expressed a desire to further their educotion. Many of 
these individuals v^^^ould welcome on opportunity to attend, on a 
part-time basis, classes at the proposed community college. 

c. The Continuing Education Division (CED) Lewiston Office of the 
University of Maine is providing an outstanding service to the 
people of Lewiston-Auburn. There ore approximately 1,000 area 
students enrolled in local CED classes. Students take from 3 to 6 
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credit hours per week. Many of these students are working 
toward a degree and connmute to Portlond and to Augusta for 
additional ( -urses. The following statements reflect the attitude 
of David W. Wheller, CED Center Director, Lewiston-Auburn 
Branch. 

The establishment of a community college would undoubted- 
ly afFect the enrollment in CED courses. In fact, an estimated 250 
CED students would be diverted to the new college. However, 
other than this diversion it is felt that there would be no deleter- 
ious effect on CED derived from the propced community college. 
In fact, the effect could be somewhat beneficial since CED would 
have access to a reservoir of Lewiston-Auburn Community College 
instructors and other personnel upon which to draw. 

CED is doing a commendable job in the area, but it connot 
do the complete job that a properly equipped and stoffed commu- 
nity college could offer. A complete two year higher educationc' 
offering is very necessary to the Lewiston-Auburn i --ea and tht 
Androscoggin Region. 

3. Locol Newspoper Articles 

Three local newspaper articles appeared in 1970 in the Lewiston Daily 
Sun which dealt with the possibility of a community college in Lewiston- 
Auburn. The first appeared on May 28, in the form of a speech given to 
the members of the Androscoggin Valley Regional Planning Commission 
(AVRPC) by Dr. Donald R. McNeil, Chancellor of the University of Maine. 
He indicated some disappointment in the lack of response to date from 
the three areas which the University's Board of Trustees had designated as 
locottons for new community colleges: Lewiston area, York County area, 
and mid-coast region. McNeil's views were described in the following 
newspaper article: 

He and Mr. Kenney (Director Central Maine Vocational Tech- 
nical Institute) have discussed at length the vocational-academic 
education relationship and he (Chancellor McNeil) was willing 
to construct an academic educotion building on CMVTl site to pro- 
vide the academic education needed in some vocational areas, 
but with separate jurisdictions remaining in effect. . . . Mr. McNeil 
referred to such on arrangement as a "unique operation" that 
could be broadened into the two year community college pro- 
posed for the Lewiston area . . . There has to be some kind of 
twc-year operation in this section of the state . . . There has to be 
some opportunity in the Androscoggin orea. 
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"New Academic Service May Defeat Old" was the title of the second 
article dealing with the proposed community college. It wos dated June 
5, 1970. Members of the Androscoggin Valley Regional Planning Com- 
mission mef with Bliss College representatives to discuss the community 
college concept and the following issue: 

Overoll questions and remarks . . . centered on the feasibility 

or impossibility of education co^existence between the proposed 

community college and Bliss, a private institution. 

On July 3, 1970, the third significont Lewiston Doily Sun article 
appeared in the form of on editorial entitled "Community College." The 
editorial seemed to represent the local viewpoint, and the following quote 
from the editorial illustrated certain hopes of the community: 

A two»yecr community college in lewiston-Auburn would be 
a valuable addition to the post>high school educational opportun* 
ities now avotiable to our people, young and old. Such on in- 
stitution, as on arm of the University of Maine, would serve the 
second largest population area in Maine. 

State Representative Louis Jotbert of Lewiston, "father" of 
the Central Maine VocotionoUTechnical Institute in Auburn and 
long a strong advocate of vocational training, has undertoken 
a campaign to bring a community college to this Oreo. He en- 
visions a humble beginning on the present campus of CMVTI, 
utilising classrooms when they ore not in use. Later, separate 
facilities could be provided in the some area. The two-year 
college would be under separate supervision but would work in 
cooperation with CMVTI. 

On June 13, 1972. on rticle appeared which was a report on a 
speech by Rep. Louis Jolbert, mode to the graduates of CMVTI. He spoke 
in favor of expanding the offerings of all vocational-technical institutes. 
He further stated: 

I believe the management of these institutes is properly 
placed in the Department. The work of the institutes is on upward 
extension of vocational and occupational courses and programs 
in the high schools and needs to be closely tied to those porgroms 
rather than collegiate institutions .... I do not wont U* see the 
VTl s swallowed up In another system and lose their effectiveness, 

4. Tech Memo 02*046*10, June 1, 1970 

In the Spring of 1970, Stuart A. Cunningham, Chief Planner for 
Androscoggin Valley Regional Planning Commission, conducted a quick 
survey of the need for a community college for the Lewiston-Auburn area. 
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Discussions were conducted in person, by telephone, ond moil, with nu- 
merous sources including high school principots, counselors, and officials 
from existing local institutions. 

Certain needs wete cited, such os: 

(1) A community college locoted in the Lewis^on-Auburn oreo, 
the second most populous district in Maine, will meet the 
diverse needs of such o growing populotion. 

(2) Industry is now demanding skills ond training on a post- 
high school level not ovoiloble locolly at the present time. 
The lock of ovoiloble troining is o hindronce in ihj otfroction 
of potential industries to the area. 

(3) The community college is a meons of further education of 
locol young people who Oii.erwise wOuld be denied such an 
educotion, 

{4} Students show a morked reluctonce in ottending Continuing 

Educotion Division classes involving more degree-Oriented 

progroms. 
Some reservotions were cited, such os: 

(1' There could be a duplicotion of facilities, with divisions of 

the University of Moine ovoiloble in Porttond and in Au- 

gusto. 

(2^ The Continuing Educotion Division of the University of Maine 
ond Centrol Maine Vocational Technicol Institute are offering 
oil the courses needed locolly. 
(3» The twin cities ore o nonufocturing community ond could 
not ofFord the luxury o\ o community college. 
The Commission sent out questionnoires to school systems in the 
region. The results indicoted that only ohout 50 percent of the region's 
high school grauuotes elect to go to college, ond thot o decided mojority 
of those seeking higher educotion leove the oreo. 

It is believed thot the estoblishment of a community college would 
result in o diversion of students from other colleges to o locol community 
college. This diversion would be considered greotest in the core orea od- 
jocent to the college and diminish occording to the distonce. Therefore, 
as a first cpproximotion, it wos felt thot o full holf of the locol groduoting 
ctoss seeking higher educotion would be attrocted to o locol school. 

Colculotions from the obove diversion odded to the anticipoted diver* 
sion from CED enrollments would indicote o student body of opproximotely 
975 ofter two or three yeors of operotions. 

Considerotions of this diversion were bosed on mony foctors including 
quotity instruction in progroms thot meet needs and interests of students, 
as well OS the continuing economic foctor thot requires more ond more 
students to live ot home in the process of obtoining higher educotion. 
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F* Facil ities Report 

Eforts hove been mode to determine what new concepts of foclllties 
for community colleges ore needed to implement the various programs of 
studies. The Freeman report revealed that present focilities ot institutions 
of higher education in Moine ore not odequote to meet the needs of ex* 
ponding enrollment. The report furthtj recommended thot bosed on pop- 
ulotion, new facilities should be considered for less-thon-boccoloureote 
programs in the lewiston-Auburn industriol complex area. Literature is 
reodily ovoiloble on the subject of facility needs ond plonning for com- 
munity colleges. In exomining the experience of several other states in 
New England, the trend appeors to be that new two-yeor public institutions 
make use of renovoted spoce or public school buildings tn order to get the 
doors open for students at the earliest possible dote. Although there ore 
disadvontoges in using such temporory focilities, there seems to be no 
overwhelming educotion tosses. On the other hond, each new institution 
has continued to moke progress in the direction of estobtishing it<^ own 
compus. The consensus of opinion is thot the urgency of providing educo- 
tionol opportunity connot woit for a copitol construction program. Based 
on cost figures »n the Stote of Moine. total development costs for a new 
community college with on enrollment of 400 FTE students would be op- 
proximotely $2 million. 

Becou^e of the immediote need to provide h .^her educotion to students 
ond odults, os well os the costly copitol outloy needed for new focilities, a 
survey of existing institutions in the Le viston-Auburn oreo is presented 
with the ideo of possible utilizotion of present facilities. 

First, locol institutions such os Honson's Borber School, Mr. Bernord's 
School of Hoir Foshion, Inc., ond the Auburn Moine School of Commerce 
were exomined in order to oscertoin whether existing facilities were ode- 
quote for present enrollment. Eoch school seemed te be able to meet the 
needs of its specioli/ed clientele with sufficient equipment ond spoce. The 
Auburn Moine School of Commerce is unique among business schools of 
Moine in thot it hos the only complete compus facility. Becouse of the 
noture of these schools, together with the foct thot they ore privately owned 
ond operoted os businesses, it is not felt thot they should be considered 
useful for community college service. 

Second, on investigotion of Botes College, a prtvote co-educotionoi 
four-yeor liberal orts college, was mode. In discussion with the adminis- 
tration of this institution, no interest wos expressed in possible porticipotion 
in the community college level of higher educotion. The odministrotion did 
not feel thot the two yeor program as proposed would fit into the mission 
of Botes College, which enrolls approximately ninety percent of its student 
body from out of stote, with only two percent of the students coming from 
the local oreo. 
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Third, attention was given to Bliss College, a private co^educational 
junior college which has been in dire financial stroits. The present enroll* 
ment is estimated to be obout 100 students or less* While the future of this 
college in its present role is unclear, there is the possibility that existing 
focilities might be employed in a limited way in the developing stages of 
a community college. Bliss utilizes three converted houses, one of which 
serves as a dormitory, one os a combinotion odministration, classroom, 
faculty offices, and library, and the third contains classrooms and laboro* 
tories. 

Another local institution surveyed was Central Maine Vocational Tech- 
ntcal Institute (CMVTl). This school is stote owned and operated. The 
school is strategically located about three miles from the center of Auburn 
on a 150 acre campus. The student body has grown from forty-eight 
students in 1964 to about 290 fuli time day students. Present plans call 
for a school of about 750 men and women by 1975. An Advisory Council 
member has stated that adequate acreage adjacent to the present CMVTl 
site could probably be made ovailable for construction of a community 
college. This school is progressive and continues to increase its enrollment 
as it expands its curriculum annually. More efficient use of existing facilities 
could be made by extending doytime classes into the evening hours, a 
return to Saturdoy classes, and short courses and seminars during vacation 
periods. 

From observation there seems to be other spoce availoble in the area 
that could be used for educational purposes such as the old Lewiston High 
School building, now vacont, as well as unoccupied factories ond stores in 
the Lewiston •Auburn area which could be renovated for use. Possibilities 
should be explored in using the new Lewiston High School after hours. 
Generally, high schools and junior high schools are avoilable in ofF peak 
times which make for more efficient use of community resources. Usually 
these facilities ore readily avoilable in ony community ond are odaptoble 
to most college programs including those of a vocational nature. The after 
school hours do oilow mony individuals to work on college prgrams on o 
part-time basis while being employed during the day. The Freeman report 
mentions thot there ore few major drawbocks in the use of local school 
facilities. Generolty, the complaints heard ore in the custodial areo. These 
objections can be overcome by close supervision and the use of additionoi 
custodiol help after class time to put rooms back in order. 

For college*oriented programs that do not require specialized equip* 
ment, use con be made of church buildings. This type of facility is generally 
availcble and is sufficient if the classes are of a lecture or demonstration 
no ure and do not require laboratories and special equipment. 
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The Freeman report reveals both advantages ond disodvontoges in 
the renovation and use of aid vacated buildings. Perhaps the greotest 
odvantage is that a college program can be started without waiting months 
or years before buildings can be constructed from the ground up. The 
report cautions that the renovation of old buildings is not aiwoys inexpen- 
sive. In addition, maintenance costs must be considered over the long run. 
The use of precast concrete sections, steel, aluminum, and vinyl plastic 
by today's construction industry indicote that the conventionol building 
materials and methods may be "things of the past." Conventionol construc- 
tion costs keep spiroling, and, therefore, careful considerrtton to alterna- 
tive techniques and materials must be given. For example, the "otr-bubble" 
building concept may be used for such facilities as physicol education or 
other targe space use programs. This modern facility has been tried in o 
Maine climate such as Southern Maine Vocotional Tochnicai Institute, and 
no problems ore known to exist. If conversion of older buildings is to be 
considered at ony location in Maine, the planning should include the con* 
cept that o full program of courses be offered as in a community college. 
This should be done to moke the overall cost of conversion more econom*^ 
icolly feasible when spread over more units or instruction. 

With new ideas in co.^struction prevalent today, it is conceivable that 
new construction might be more economically feasible than renovation of 
some existing facility. Some of the new concepts in construction include 
use of mobile trailer units placed in such o manner os to allow stocking, 
connecting with each other so that each unit is a classroom or laboratory. 
A large amount of space con be hod with n reosonoble outlay of money, 
as well OS an added feature of low mointeronce due to the type of mater- 
ial used in construction. The use of module construction with precast con- 
crete sections Is tecoming more widespread in school const»'uction. Other 
types being used are steel structures put up in sections in a reasonably 
short time and at a rother minimal cost per square foot of usable space. 
Consideration can be given to the open spoce" concept of construction 
with the use of folding walls which moke the space odoptoble to either 
small or large doss use. (Freeman) 




Assuming constiuction tor a community college would begin in 1974, 
whot would bo the estimated cost? According to the First Operational Re* 
port from the Higher Education Planning Commission, construction costs in 
Maine would be about $45.39 per square foot or $2,000,000 for 46,000 
squore feet of floor spcce which would accommodate a 400 FTE. These 
figures include a reasonable land cost, parking for o minimum number of 
cors, and economical, but permanent, type construction. 

Construction costs vary from state to state, and city to city. Thus, 
it is only procticol to consider local estimotes. The lewiston^Auburo con* 
struction costs were developed by Architect Dean Woodward for 1974 using 
the new Lewiston Comprehensive High School and CMVTI facilities. These 
focilities are of o traditional type construction. 

The following are the construction cost estimotes excluding lond: 
(total budget includes surveys, borings, architect fees, engineer fees, furni- 
ture and equipment). 

Lewiston High School 



Building Construction 

Totol Budget (excluding land) 

274,000 sq. ft. 

2,000 students FTE 



$5,670,000 
$7,760,000 



$20.69 sq. ft. 
$28.32 sq. ft. 



CMVTI 



Building Construction 

Total Budget (excluding land) 

120,000 sq. ft. 

400 students FTE 



$2,240,000 
$3,500,000 



$18.66 sq. ft. 
$29.16 sq. ft. 
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VI. ALTERNATIVES FOR ACTION 



Numerous alternatives for action have surfoced as a result of this 
study. These are presented below without regard to the political implica- 
tions. 

Basically, the study revealed that a comprehensive community college, 
in the fullest sense of the term, should be estoblished immediately in the 
lewiston-Auburn area as recommended in previous state studies concern* 
ing post^secondary education needs in Maine. 

A. Generoi 

1. Because of the present stalemote regarding the appropriate im* 
plementation of a community col ege statewide system in Moine, further 
consideration needs to be accorded the establishment of a community 
college state-level, pionning component. 

2. Upon the occomplishment of -1, the necessary extended research 
and planning on the community college concept can be extended. 

3. A model, or models, should be developed to educate the public 
on the need for comprehensive community colleges in Maine. 

4. Action should be taken to acquire considerable federal funding 
for establishing comprehensive community colleges through the recently 
passed Higher Educotion Amendments 1972. In order to quolify, states are 
required to "establish or designate a state commission which is broadly 
and equitably re,>resentative of the general public, ond public and private 
nonprofit ond proprietory institutions of postsecondory education. . . /' 
Among other things these state commissions would be required to "set forth 
a comprehensive siotewide plan for the establishment, or expansion and 
improvements of comprehensive community colleges, or both, which would 
achieve the gool of making available, to all residents of the state, an op- 
portunity to attend a community college. . . The state commission is also 
required to establish an "odvisory council on community colleges . . . com- 
posed of i) a substantial number of persons in the state . . . having respon- 
sibility for the operation of community colleges; ii) representatives of State 
agencies hoving responsibility for an interest in postsecondory education; 
and, iii) the generoi public." 

5. A name change should be considered - CMVTl to Central Moine 
Community College. 

B. Orgontiationol 

1. The Lewiston-Auburn comprehensive community cottege should 
include the institution now operating as the Central Moine Vocational Tech- 
nical Institute. There is a potential danger of duplication and excessive 
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cost when states orgonize both community colleges md vorctlonaUtechnical 
».hools, both of which moy be attempting similar piogroms. tt is urgent 
for the State of Maine to consider the role of these two types of institutions 
and determine how both moy be developed mto the most oppropriote 
mediun for rendering the multiplicity of progroms nee. ed in the (averoge) 
community, 

2. A spec' J H k force could be oppointed to study ways by which 
CMVTI might be linked to the comprehensive community college ond mcin- 
toin its identity ond continue its specific role of educotionoi service. 

3. The comprehensive community college concept co^'d more readily 
be developed i the stote if o separote commission were created to odmin- 
ister these institutions. The vocotionoi-technical institutes seem to be re- 
sisting the notion of becoming o port of the University of Moint: iy^<cin. 
Perhops umon with the community colleges would be more OvCeptoble. 

4. Jmmediotely secure the services of o director or president of the 
proposed comprehensive community college and charge him with the 
responsibility of developing progroms, hiring stafF, arronging for temporory 
quarters, and other concerns. 

5. The president should be permitted to develop the necessary staff 
required tc occomplish the tosks preliminory to opening. 

6. The chief adminiy'-'otor ond his assistants shocld be corefully 
selected ond include only .hose persons who are in complete ogreement 
with the uniaw<=* scope and purpose of the comprehensive community 
college. 

7. The teoching staff should be carefully selected and include only 
those who hove demonstroted excellence in the clossroom ond who are 
definitely student oriented. 

8. The orgonizotion of the community college should free the institu- 
tion fron-i the control of the state university system or the Stote Deportment 
of Educotion. 

9. The community college should enjoy a moximum omount of local 
odministrotlve control ond a minimum amount of stote control. 

10. The institution should be oppropriotely structured so thot effective 
relotion^hips could be mointoined with secondary schools, other institutions 
of higher educotion, iocoi businesses end industries, and the citizenry 
at lotge. 

11. The comprehensive commur loltege should not dupPcote the 
offe ngs in the stote's universi»ic' university porollet two year 
progroms;, ond the universities shouSo rot develop progroms most suitobie 
to community colleges. 
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B. Pregrammotic 

1. The institution, once established, should offer o full ronge of 
credit ond non^credit work directly reloted to the Lewiston-Auburn oreo 
needs. 

2. The primory purpose of the progroms should be to upgrode the 
skill, the intellectuol. the cultural, ond the economic level of the oreo's 
citixenry. 

3. Programs should be developed through a continued study of area 
manpower needs ond citizen interests. 

4. The offerings should include, but not be limited to, various types 
of short courses institutes, workshops, conferences, clinics, forums, concerts^ 
eMhibits. studies bosic college work, vocotional technicat courses, ond con* 
tinuing education* 

5. The institution should provide on extensive and effective counsel- 
ing program. 

6. Counseling services should reach out into the community and 
octuolly recruit students from areas such as the Model Cities section of 
Lewiston, from which only 10 percent of the students presently go on to 
any postsecondary institution, 

7. The institution should p-^cctice on open door admissions policy. 

8. The tuition should be kept low deliberately. No student in the 
area should be denied attendance because of tuition costs. 

9. The Lewiston'Auburn area ^^hc ild be encouraged to raise revenue 
to provide funds which moy in turn reduce or eliminate tuition. 

10. Tronsportotion should be provided free on busses serving stra- 
tegic routes in the oreo, especially the Model Cities section. 

C. Facilities 

1 . The Lewiston'Auburn comprehensive community college should 
be established at tht* eorliest possible moment. Temporary facilities which 
ere ovailoble *.houlH bo utilized to prevent delay. The federal shore of 
expenses for the ieasmg of temporory facilities the first yeor could be as 

high OS 70' >. 

2. Physical facil't os plonning should bo mitioted immediately. Prime 
considerot.on in facii tios plar n-ng should be given to the programs to be 
offered ond to the location. A possible s.to would be the land cdjoinlng 
CMVTI which isova:!able. 

3. Facility needs can be less^r^od b/ maximum use of a coble TV 
channel ond TV production facilities which ore avoiloble ot no chorge in 
the Lewiston Auburn area. 
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The fotiowine is o consolidoted norrottvd for implementotton process 

1 .0 Review choices for project coordinotton 

2.0 Choose coordi notion unit 

3.0 Write proposoi 

4.0 Submit proposoi to Higher Educotion Focttities Commission 
(HEFC) 

5.0 Submit project proposoi to Heotth, Educotion ond Welfare 

6.0 Receive opproved proposal 

7.0 Send notificotion of project occeptonce to coordinotton unit 

8.0 Choose project director 

9.0 Rent fo^^ililies and office equipment 

10.0 Hire staff and establish Advisory Council 
1 UO Initiate planning for feosibility study 

11.1 Meet with Advisory Council 

1 1 .2 Collect related documents 
1 2.0 Employ consuitant(s) 

13.0 Complete planning for feasibility study 

14.0 Establish flow chart of procedures 

14.1 Meet with Advisory Council 
15.0 Design moterials 

16.0 Develop community survey instrument 

16.1 Develop community analysis sheet 

16.2 Finolize community survey instrument 

16.3 Finalize community analysis sheet 

17.0 Develop school su'-vey instrument 

17.1 Develop school onolysis sheet 

1 7.2 Finalize school survey instrument 

17.3 Finalize school analysis sheet 

1 8.0 Develop trade survey instrument 

1 8.1 Develop trade onot/sis sheet 

18.2 Finolize trade survey instrument 

18.3 Finalize trode analysis sheet 

19.0 Develop professional survey instrument 

19.1 Develop professional analysis sheet 

19.2 Finalize professional survey instrument 

19.3 Finalize professiono! analysis sheet 

20.0 Develop industrial survey instrument 

20.1 Finalize industrial onolysis sheet 

20.2 Finolize industrioi survey instrument 

20.3 Finalize industrial analysis sheet 

21 .0 De -elop facilities evoluotion instrument 

21.1 Develop f ocilities reporting form 

21 .2 Finalize facilities evaluation instrument 



21 .3 Finalize facilities reporting form 

22.0 Develop curriculum survey instrument 

22.1 Develop curriculum reporting form 

22.2 Finalize curriculum survey instrument 

22.3 Finalize curriculum reporting form 
23.0 Type materials 

24.0 Review typed documents 

25.0 Contfoct for printing services 

26.0 Send materials to printer 

27.0 Contact participants in survey 

27.1 Interview community representatives (Model Cities) 

27.2 Interview school representatives 

27.3 Interview trade union representatives 
2*5^.4 Interview professional representatives 

27.5 Interview industrial representatives 

27.6 Interview postsecondary facilities representatives 

27.7 Interview postsecondary curriculum representatives 
28.0 Survey motet Jols returned from printer 

29.0 Prepare survey pockoges 

29.1 Assemble survey pockoge fc- community 

29.2 Assemble survey package foi schools 

29.3 Assemble survey package for trode unions 

29.4 Assemble survey package for professional personnel 

29.5 Assemble survey package for industrial people 

29.6 Assemble survey pockoge for facilities data 

29.7 Assemble survey package for curriculum data 
30.0 Begin second progress report 

31.0 Distribute survey pockoges 

31.1 Send survey pockoge to communi*/ representotives 

31.2 Send survey pockoge to school representatives 

31 .3 Send survey package to trade union representatives 

3 1 .4 Send survey pockoges to professional representatives 

31.5 Send survey pockoqes to industrial representotives 
32.0 Submit second progress report 

33.0 Initiate curriculum review of area institutions 

34 0 Initiate evaluation of existing focilities 

35.0 Complete curriculum review 

36.0 Complete evaluation of existing focilities 

36.1 Meet with Advisory Council 

37 0 Acquire necessary odditionol personnel to aJd in tabulation of 
survey data 

28 0 Acquire odditionol personnel to oid in analysis of oil survey data 

39.0 Begin tobulottcn of data from oil surveys 
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40.0 Complete tabulation of oil data 

41 .0 Begin third progress report 

41 .1 Meet with Advisory Council 
42.0 Submit third progress report 
43.0 Begin onoylsis of doto 
44.0 Complete analysis of data 

45.0 Arrange necessary additionol consultant services 

46.0 Assign consultants specific tasks 

47.0 Contract printing services far final report 

48.0 Begin writing final report 

48.1 Meet with Advisory Council 
49.0 Complete consultant tasks 

50.0 Complete final report (first draft) 

5 1 .0 Review draft ( 1 ) final report 

52.1 Meet with Advisory Council 
53.0 Begin typing final report 
54.0 Complete finol typed copy 
55.0 Review finol copy 

56-0 Send final report to printers 

57.0 Receive final report copies from printers 

58.0 Review copies of final report 

59.0 Prepare final report for distribution 

60.0 Distribute final report 
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ni4ii\ «*iiiilfi >i 41* tM \--ut umiK tii« IttJiH^ %«mfM-lt' 

» * s.x.h.u,.« Total IH*-*-. ch 11. iren 

.* . fm- »ttit*tt***t 7 St i« t* t HilJtt M 

. i»..vt » iv*it.i.iU,... T .tal 2^44 n^sr'nrt'mtr. 

I I. •» w.uii... V r^;> ehlldren/family 
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9.1 

9.4. 



U2 

^.11 

191 
211 



.r? 6 -11- thiiri i1r«tr «pn<l> • 

T. tal . 3?9^ 



Ai ihtt twH n(« l«a tlHHtr 111 J i«m liM wkkk t lM«r tbr iirirvvity ^Irty .nd 4 f>o\ thtn^t («« 
«<•«< w <iitn i^situttMk hiHn hifli uIhiiiI t«r xitirDr n in: 

I A|tfh<itl<nr. tKhmik lii«r\ltv <«iu|>«thia\ Ijtmrfv tiMrtlrtvrli ■ 

.' Hrmli i*i«k <HiU|wtiiim -TV tr|MltilirH. rl«it>iinH>«MrmM>,«»«lil«>r|i*«. rli . 

t < inh4t vitr- iMin|vitH>m mtriMin. wtrtfiirn. tltkvtli ' 

4 Mjibinr Mjor iH.u|UtHm< -iiiMliMra, twniirtv Hin.luMi.k. ijfcinrtm<ik«f«. rli 

■ S MiurtbBniu\ iMiUiiitiiiKt ttikkitt, w^.hiiiMnurti. piiutifl«pltrt>.Mtui«.imimt.«til 

•ft< l^iiinunit Miupttiutit 'aiakcn m iiiL «lirL fti4u. Ir^tbcr. wiknL jmI iHiwt proi<MiM|t 
iniiii«ttir\i 

• 7- Ki>lfMiiiuit<^iiiikiii<Miu|wtiiHK rnntmrrtt, iitHtiKt, tr«iMtv rli ': 

H. iittuttuni <«i«k ihtii|MtiiHiv (wrUlt^ t-onlrtv ririttikuni. 0mil)»f, rU ■ 



Total - 2110 

»AKT HI r.lW<:ATmNAt H ANS 

11. tht irtMi mtrmi t» iiatMur vmit cdik^tiiriijIKt H(|^ u.lHiui> 



t1« Ytf\ 



If v»uilirikra**iur|ei»«i»ritty tHiinii N«w l^tf yfm»iMe%kc4''%r«**»umiiiuc with iir&t tfm.; 



^1^3 32.9 7<'.7 ■*' i^'k 

Uf »f <93 •- 16, 9 251 

21,3 ^18 » «•»»» 18.5 275 '* f^^-n^tt 



•9 24 7. tlilin |i!r«w«^tl>> 

Total - 
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iBtfiOPrMMlBi 



Milt)rfraHlMHt4i»^«MtlitMtfit«i4' 

ill A y i » « U ' MiMur n ilt<« <> ' »<Hr <««t« lta«1 kwiMr «l •iMiMMr 

f* l»l 5. 23.2 345 

3. 7.2 105 7 7 * J,- ^» "2 Tot«1.1577 

V.» 45,5 6(13 
(« Ha 54.5 d03 Total - 

ftiwn^i»iirMN«b tlltl Vint MMMtMihrMkNoki 2.1 SMidll4. 



II 



(I) t 

(li liM*tili«if4ft 27*0 179 

w7) W«iiCli>^it«|lir Aimy.N«n««MMr» 21 96 143 

• W4iill«»wi«liAii4Nukr NMry 4A»5 295 

1^) «lilkri|4rMrHH^iryl ^•6..--34- 



Total - 1356 

* # 

.-.,1) 39^0 258 

. ..U) M« 61*0 391^ Total • 652 

17. Woirfa 4 ^inwbiftiCHiii <il AiMiicU ManAnce 4mI cuiMiiHHiy ami yiHV howr ckM^ your 

{ti V« 41.5 2«4 

• « <a} M.. 5«»5 366 Total 650 



la tte J«t tiMik v«Mir fMtm% M 4b«NN yuw «MiMia« nm ff4«;««M UyiMi4 ^b tefcout* 
(5irirftt «iiMP» ^ ^ 

. . U) Tlie>Ju«i*ti4tvoiirw4y«irihr«ilfccr Pff 

- - ',4) Vjat me t» gci il I w^at t«i 69*0 I5ld 

Woftll jttiMVMIOCtiMMIir 0*1 2 

iitWt 2*CX.*.*2& 



Total ^ 2205 



*• 



f 

335 
245 
:;<'» 

217 
2«0 
191 



# 

153 
277 
171 
Ifcl 



►AI^Tty U»ttAtllll»» Lti>t1'l>AHilHAt tNTIKtm. 



vui^ntfMi irtbnkda tMt(tttir%. 9te»lnm H iiHtyJr% Itmi %r«i t^tctri itt friMltf coMcpn ikt 



Ratinf 



Ratine 
2*12 

2/J3 
2.10 



Hr^tioii A lint MM* |r«i«r fM0mmt 



Ik 



fidrtt tW w%twii Ml «llkli %Mii Mt mom iMtftc^ci 

Krcttivil Ik |li|r 7 llir lffM» ^MT ftiiK^MMi 

tvrlrct tWc«lr|i«y fir cJiffFwtN ^titiM A «v B 

r«i» ttiv %«M|k>««rft M^fJ iMlkJltf your levrl M MMtcM W A«JM%* f»mr4 
l« 3 «if 3 in ttNT Mink 41 ttw Irit f«t Mtli M^4t 

I llMiicdMC%A biljll^fr ill WlctMl 
.1 twin JliPA liltir itf Mil MtCtr^ 



V«m tfiwn mi<ii» MKHMty mwUfcytHtkiwu mmttit nrfcittutw. 
%itiiiiiA T«t»v<fdtf t^pr««in (lift) filled otit cection A) 



I 

243 

|lttMiir%%AiMiiiNtt^>«>i«<«^<*< 2H 

t>il#i!^H:«%ii«|t *?/ 
IIMtlbtttivrEaiiiJtiiHi 



RatinfT 

1«40 •UnMlivcSffCfri^riyaSifckMiv 

2«1^ iirt^ lKl Mli M ^ 

1*52 



(!it««|i<y2 C»nnmNinM«:Kt«air«(571»l«96) [762] 

EtMrthNiiiirMyit Tt&lMiilnity 
I Aiilr 

W4«ir W4tn TtrtflMmt T«d»Milu|ty 





Ratinf 


136 


1.97 


116 


1.91 


129 


1.86 


91 


2.30 



C««iti,««3 FW«rt««ct(354»2«Ol) U72j 



CnllMFV AlU 



138 
221 
192 
103 
107 
126 

118 
I3t 



Ratinr 

2.3& 

2.11 

1.82 

1.78 

2.&2 

2.24 

2.U 

2.02 

2.1^ 

2.02 



(:«i«#»v4 f«iipr«i«iirt-lMr.lMiiK4l (369,2.0f?) r2575l 



AKlmeatirAi Mil Out E^^nmaiK 
rWMirdI tuflltrf^ T«iHHitii|nr 

fclr4nk-ji fumtt Tc«lMitilii|tv 
Flrilfnnk « Trt iMi4n|^ 



# 

12U 
112 
118 
106 
119 
121 

121 

% 

113 



Ratlnr 



iMMH^Mi Ay<4i i iAt M ii n m 
HMiHK4Mi<iaaMtiirff 
Iwitt^tiii Clnttiiiiy 
iMtniinrM T«iuM4ii|ty 

2 • 1 8 ^ Unkjl I.fl|(|brtftlfl|t Tr» iiiM4mi% 

2 #17 Mii4ttiiJiuli*»n 
2#70 i^«H 

2.tO |Uii..1VSrnii«lte|Ml 



2.2« 
2.21 
2.20 

s,m 

2.29 
2.20 
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# Ratine 
A«iMjt>MK«tr%«iMMii«% 19$ 1*70 

144 MMiflii< >MittiMtiiMirr«lMiitli^l*70 9^ Hr<ttn<*»a H i< m t n Mr l^gQ 

107 tiTiitiii^ 2.10 90 H.M^4l^M^m|^^uJu^ U9t 

103 nt,Uu4t\m^M^H,S. It 79 ^rn%iktA 2»1<' 

# Rttlni; 
^ 179 1.70 

• i«Mitff4ll4ytdtii«n j^jp 1.99 

109 Ali«rill<r4<lh4t»IViitatVlriifcr%2#3l 139 Mr^H^ T^tWuii 2^10 

153 I^«((lt4 4i. Umiiiiat«t».n 1.94 164 Mrm«lllr.ltli Aukrt 1^77 

154 HrAkhMt-Jto^l A^vHtjfi* U*^3 l4tVM«my 1.73 
1^ UvuhJ IHdMtH jI Nuc%i- I 

127 r«lMll«ll.rfv«(rt%t.rAiir l.dd ^I'd |j»l«l.mvl*:mT*tll^*j|yl»»^ 

124 i>«mm-IJa^K» 1.2t« jlj^ •^Aam«»u»jtem -^.OO 
135 CftmMutluMtir <.»mtti«i%F4t.4r2#12*'' Hftir^^-i 

125 r«r!Wi^r1«htt.*«% 2.02 

Ciiitf«it% to MiHtiiNir.Hiv (423tl.91) {ft^l 

# Ratinf: 
1^5 i.f^, 

t«iMI|iPC«4<gt\ 12(J J.f^ 

• KiittfmitctMjfA^mrm 134 2.0^ 

llUliiir lM«*iiitf> 4iMliK%4ti*i|»4|4i% 1^:0 1.81 



SKta.mli iMiit Vt4ir»»«i4tti% filled out n^^ction B) 



It^ AtiMr^tutr 1«81 162 1^4^ «4lirf2.?<t 

219 riif!iKii tiertjtHri 1.81 188 mu«k 1.95 

176 imrAft^ 2.04 2f^ Hia.H..t>^% 1«92 

206 H»tmy 1.94 181 Kprr.il 4Milll«lM?.02 

208 jottiBriiiMn «ff«ii^(il.9^ ISC T>itf«fi>^2.38 

176 Uf^pi^ m>«i€tfi-2.H 21 cjtiH».I?flO 
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1't * * t * t A 
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2*22 
2*l! 



tlthit 



(HiMr , , 

I hatinr 



# 

U3 
131 
14V 



Ratlnr 



Ratinr 



t iHIWttIt 

I jitli Stlrntr 



^ Ratinr 

Hvdilli trih»il4i|t» ttir4k4t.«leiN4l.M»t<t4t«4V 



tttiMI 



I 

200 

ivi 

K-5 



'ft 

133 



ftatlnr 
^•?4 

2,'.-4 
2,04 



^at.ln^ 

2,-=5 
2,3? 
I,* 4 
2,3' 



i >«Mt«Mit 
i ■lni4i|i>M 
Hi>i<«v 

l^<iiiu«!s.kni> 



^43 

n 



Ratir.r 
1,74 

i,e? 

l,lV 



» 7 



Afdk uttiiff* 
I «n*« •nitt.til4iViim« . 



Kit Ini^* 
• • « * 
•'•4»' 

.'••3.^ 



K>»Ihi|iI||% 

Sen ti«l*igt* 
tkikt 



ItitiimiMl Aft* 

Il|tt4l% Stirlitt' 
Mllltjl% Vkftai' 

(Hlirff tuiii tet.il«K«l} 



Hi 4^ 4. pt •ttk«f r tiMAk% lilt p^fftktpttt^ m tll»* MMW^ •*! 1 4tM J||i4Mt •^€llfSiUmJi ||Ua» «4 
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CONSOLIDATED COURSE MATRIX KEY 

1 • Administration ond Monogement 

odministrotion ond monogement 
commerciol buftiness odministrotion 
industriol supervision ond monogement 
petroleum morketing 
public edministrotion 
technicoi supervision 

2. Agriculture 

ogricutture business 
ogricutture engineering 
ogricutture science 
ogriculturol supply 
onimol husbondry 

citrus fruits ond production monogement 

3. Art 

odvertising ort 
ort 

biotogicol illustrotions 

commerciol ort 

fine arts 

grophic orts 

design 

drafting 

orchitecturol design ond drofting 
architecture 
interior decoroting 
fo^hion design 

4. Business 

bonking ond insuronce 
business 

business educotion 

business mociiine technology 

industriol business 

office mochines ond procedures 

clothing technology 

public ond industriol relotions 

foshion merchondising 
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general merchandising 
salesmanship and retailing 
journalism 

5. Communicotions 

broadcasting 

communications 

rodio*television 

television production technology 

6. Child Development and Nursery Education 

child development 

day care center administration 

nursery education 

7. Hotel, AAotel and Restourant Technology 

cafeterial management 
commercial baking 
food and motel technology 
food marketing management 
foodservice administration 

8. Marketing and Advertising 

advertising 

marketing and management 
marketing and retailing 

9. Mechanics 

outomobile body repair 
agricultural machinery and mechanics 
automobile mechanics and technology 
mechanics 

10. Health and Related Occupations 
medical assisting 

medical laboratory assisting (medical technology on an 

occupational basis) 
medical records librarian 
medicol technology (transfer) 
medicine (transfer) 
optholmic dispensing 
optical technology 
optometry 
pharmacy 

physical education and recreation 
podiotry 
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radiology ond x*ray technology 

nursing (proetieol) 

nursing (psychiotric) 

nursing (registerod) 

loborotory technology 

health ond sofety 

home economics 

doto processing dentol ossisting 

dental hygiene 

dental technology 

dentistry (transfer) 

prosthetics 

psychology 

social service work 

sociology 

Religion 

Christian education 

church stafF worker 

deaconess 

ministry 

religion 

theology 

Sciences 

biological science 
chemistry 
earth sciences 
geology 
life sciences 
marine science 
natural science 
physical science 

Secretarial and Clerical 

bilingual secretarial science 
insurance secretarial 
legal secretarial 
medical secretarial 
parish secretarial 
secretarial and clerical 
court reporting 

Airline Related Jobs 
aviation 
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flight training 
pilot training 
airline hostess 

15. Teofheng 

education 
teaching 
teaching aide 

(see Child Development and Nurseiy Education) 

16. Forestiy and Conservation 

conservation 

fisheries 

forestry 

wildlife conservation and manogement 

17. General Education 

speech ond dramo 

metal and machine 

criminology 

design 

drafting 

fire science 

foreign language 

electricity and electranics 

police science 

photography 

mathematics 

1 8. Trades — Occupational 

apprenticeship 
dry cleaning 
millworking 
paper technology 
plumbing 
upholstering 

trades and industrial arts 

transportation and commerce 

veterinary science 

woodworking and carpentry 

building contracting 

construction 

barber! ng 

cosmetology 

gunsmithing 
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mochini^t 
printing 

industrial educotion 
mortuary science 
surveying 

Technoiogtcol Courses 

industrial engineering technology 

(occupational) 
industrial laboratory technology 
instrumentotion technology 
air-conditioning engineering technology 

(occupationol) 
architectural and civil engineering 

(occupational) 
chemical engineering technology 
engineering design technology 
engineering technology (occupational) 
electrical and electronic engineering technology 

(occupational) 
fuel technology (occupational) 
materials engineering technology (occupational) 
welding technology 

metallurgical engineering technology (occupotionol) 

nuclear technology (occupational) 

textile engineering technology (occupotionoi) 

quality control technology 

machine technology 
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ARTHUR O CLARK 




»t*HKiK« otatCtM 



W COOr MIM 



S«yt«ab«r 8, 1072 



Dr« lArry StluckcMib 
0iiiT«r«lt7 of Miiino 
Pftrviafton, MaIm 04938 

t)«mr I«rry, 

Tkt MamB»¥T CoOTonftBt of tki* IXUISTON-AGBOHH-IXSBON ^OONOTtlC BA3E 
STUDT will proTld* ijofomatiea to •Aucationiil pXannars that will bt UMful 
in fozvuXatlac local voeatioaal •ducatiea curricula* Ttm casyonaat will 
cM]^ar« local akill prof Um vith tlia akill yr^iportioM aaaAt^ by iniua- 
triaa that ara likaly to grow aaA to locata la th* ar^ (aa jdantlfiad in 
tha Iniuatrial Baaa Cow^aant of tha atudy)* Tba eosyariaona vlU aaka 
poaaibla th« lAiAtificatioa of daficiaaciaa that nay axlat batvatn axlat- 
im$ akilla la tha araa and thoaa that ara saadad by tha lamiatriaa 
Idaatif lad la tha Induatrial Baaa Coayoaant* JCducational jOjuaBara wUl 
thaa ba abla ta daaiiai opaciflc progra«a to allaviata tha daficiaaciaa* 

Xacloaed ia a co^ of Taohaioal fiaport #1, which daacribaa the goala 
and tachalquaa tbat will ba iacludad in tba atxidy; alao aocloaad ia a 
copy of th« lataat prograoa raport* If you vould lika fuithar iafoz«atioa 
about aay aapact of tha study > ^ *•! fra« to contact aa any tiaa at tha 
Lawlatoa Planning Oapartaant. 



/ 




Paul £• Qagnon 
iaaiataat Plaaaar 



PSQ/aa 



Xncloauraa 



MiMsiB Aiini«.*t» Sfitm oi ri»i«»»i»»v Oim««i - - M»m A vi^iih-cn oi PiiNkin 
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June 20,1972 

Lewiston-Auburn Higher Educotion 
Focilities Project 
4 CouH Street 
Auburn, Maine 04210 

Deor Or. Stinchcomb: 

Thank you for giving me an opportunity ta express some of the needs 
of Maine veterans which could be met by a community college in the 
Lewiston-Auburn area. I trust that the following comments wi.l be helpful 
to you. 

1. A community college con and would help returning servicemen, os 
mony veterons desire educotion at higher levels. It is extremely difficult 
to do this due to the lack of facilities available and the high cost of main* 
taining a fomily while attending school. Although the VA provides educo- 
tional assistance for o single veteran of $175 a month, $205 for a veteron 
ond one dependent, $230 for a veteran and two dependents, and $13 o 
month for each odditionol dependent, this financial aid is not suflTicient to 
cover the purchase of books, tuition, ond related school costs. This hinders 
many veterons in taking advantage of upgrading and continuing their 
educotion in order to become more proficient ond productive community 
citizens. 

2. An estimated 967,000 veterans were in training under the current 
G.i. bill on June 1, ^972, the sixth anniversary of the bill. This is nearly 
fifteen percent more than a yeor ago and fifty-three percent more than two 
years ago. About 490,000 attend colleges or universities; 380,000 ore in 
training below the college level. When final stotistics ore in for the fiscol 
year 1972, the number is expected to reach nearly two million. The 
number of veterans' wives, widows, and children included in the education- 
al ossistonce program is estimated to be 24,000, which is an increase of 
seven percent. 

3. At the recent job fair in this area, over 380 veterans received 
invitations, of which about 220 responded. Between thirty to thirty-five 
employers interviewed about fifty percent of the veterans. Approximotely 
six or eight received jobs, about twenty-two others were referred to other 
existing job opportunities, ond six were directed to apprenticeships. It was 
found that about twenty skills were in demand and should be developed 
in the area. It wos oiso found that eighty percent or more needed addition- 
qI education or training for the jobs for which they were hired, and at least 
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forfy*ftix percent would need further troining in order to quotify for job 
Openings available. The Emergency Employment Act recently hod from 
thirty-five to forty job openings in various fields, but much difficulty is being 
encountered in finding on equal number of veterans quolified to ftti the 
openings without further training or education. Several hundred veterons 
ore unemployed in this oreo. 

4» Housing^ school hours, ond finances ore all factors which homper 
ot leost half of the veterons desiring to take advantage of educotionol 
training. Courses seen as helpful are programs in business odministrotion^ 
olong with scKioi service work, clerical, soles (oil types) and bi-linguot 
courses (English^French); odditionol programs such as moth, home eco* 
nomics, money management, financial counseling, bosic English, and many 
others ore both desired and needed where they could relate to vocotionol, 
OS well OS professionot fields. There is a great need of college prep courses, 
prep courses for stote ond federol |ob OKominotion, insurance, reol estate, 
and securities, os well as bosic public relations progroms. The etementory 
grodes need more directly reloted courses to everyday living, exposing its 
pitfolts ond odvontoges, rather then too heovy on emphasis on the bosic 
3 ft's. A community college, oriented to the needs of the people, empbyers, 
government, and civic groups in this area could well serve for the better<^ 
ment of our entire society. 

5* in the first half of 1972, there hove been obout 320 veteron in- 
quiries from the greoter lewiston-Auburn area regording educotionol 
benefits and thi^^ty or more from oreos within a fifty mile radius* This six 
month estimote could costly be doubled for o colendor yeor. An equoi 
number could be estimated for on-the-job training ond apprenticeships 
needed for pro'^poctlve vi-terons. At leost 1 3 of the above figure, or 250 
veterons, who do not hove benefit^ avatiobte would be interested in further 
educotton, otthct to upgrode jobs presently held or to qualify for better 
jobs. It IS osttmoteci thot obout 600 veterans are rtttutning to this areo 
onnuoUy. It vs^culd bo d^^sn-ous to i^cve o community college which could 
provide* pro^|4 0*»^ n»»t»dod by tliosv v/tetons. It should be emphosized that 
tnstructiot> ^houM Iv- i> :idt.' o/a;Jrtbk* to pa»t ♦imp vtudof^ts by picvid^ng 
evening and S^Jl^^fdo/ tiiis'^o^. 

THv^i* <>.♦ "N-t' •^.••ivtt. cr.H>'tr*n bos»-d on KnoAU»dqt* ond ni^o-fnutton 
tne Ji *»*>• r" u A-\j« v^ rfi'j-*^. f'fr:k» «^. O^f^'d. 



.1. • 



LrwiMloB Ad II 1 1 KJ at* a I ion ( f*Dlrr 

I.r» M«i«r eiZIO 

1*1 HiAi 



July 



I'r. I irrv '^t iiuiu .""ih 

4 I ourt St . 

Aulifirti, Maim* iM. |i» 

Ivar I»r, st nu-^^-onH • 

l^or th»' p.i>t tifc.i w.irs .IS Jirrctor of jJilt rJiiC'itiuti in Unistoii, I h.ivi' bvvti 
»-<mccnirJ .if»«»i:t a:.J invjlvi'd *iitU .i coimQiuitt;* t.oljiyr cotuii t . MthouK^i nothinf* 
cimtrt'ti* h.iN t.i^t-r. pla*.!- tt;ruu);l: m>-.i*lt aiiJ ottuT i-vopU* ut' rJuc^tiun orient i*J 
^av-k^r.«un.U . J hj\i' noiirthclc-*^ v^^ntiniird to pursui' thv jji'j th.iT thi- type of 
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Uwiftton^Auburn Community Colleee Ditcuition in Relation to the CED 

of the University of Moine 



In a discussion with the Continuing Education Division (CED) Lewiston 
Office of the University of Maine Office it is found that 956 enrolled 
students ore toking from 3 to 6 credit hours per week with the CED classes 
in Auburn. Many of these students are taking evening courses because of 
the need to work by day and many are also using these courses to work 
toward a degree, and commuting to Portland or Augusta for additional 
courses. 

The establishment of a Community College would undoubtedly affect 
the enrollment, possible diverting about a quarter of the students to a full 
time school (say 250 students). Four hundred students have been estimated 
to be availoble to the Lewiston-Auburn Community College from area 
schools on the basis of the first year only, so thot the enrollment of the 
college in the second year could well be 1,000 students or more. The first 
year would produce 400 from the schools plus the 250 from the CED 
equalling 650 students. Considering that there would be a 15^o dropout 
for second year from the 400 students, this would leave 340 second year 
students plus the 400 next first year students plus the continuing new and 
second year 250 students (diverted) equalling 990 students by this calcu* 
lotion. 

In addition to these 990 students could well l>e additional students 
diverted by the continuing tightening economic conditions from taking 
their first two years of college at Orono, Augusta, Portland, or some place 
out-of-State. Although normally, students are anxious to leave home for 
college, financial conditions in the near future may well dictate that a 
sizable portion may have to stay home where adequate facilities ore 
available. 

As to the further effect on CED, it is felt that there would be no 
deleterious effect other than the above-mentioned diversion. In fact, the 
effect could be somewhat beneficial since CED would have a coll on a 
reservoir of Lewistan-Auburn Community College professors and other 
personnel for its courses. This effect may not be felt at first, especially with 
the college operating afternoons and evening in availoble high school 
space but os the college gained its own buildings, it would gradually 
change to normal morning and afternoon classes with CED operating the 
evening for its normal night courses with college personnel and possible 
using <-ollege facilities. 

The CED is doing a fine job in the Lewiston-Auburn area, but it cannot 
do the complete job that a properly equipped community college could 
offer. The Comm^^nity College should be staffed and set up to offer a 
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two^yeor college course in severol disciplines wither terminoting with a 
diplomo for thot length of time or os the first two yeors of o continuing 
four yeor course to be continued elsewhere. CEO cannot offer o similor 
course except to exceptionol students who crom evening courses and 
trovel to Portlond or Augusta for the remaining necessary dosses. A com* 
plete two year higher educotionol offering is very necessory to the Lewiston* 
Auburn orea ond the Androscoggin Region. The CEO con continue to offer 
some third ond fourth yeor level courses for the benefit of those wishing 
them locolly. 

In addition, the volue of the diplomo or certificote would be greoter 
from on estoblished school thon from the CED, even though the some prO'* 
fessor might teorh both dosses in an educotionol monner The weight of 
the institution ond the estoblished school is behind one but only the institU'* 
tion behind the other. Finolly, no conflict is seen between the Central 
Moine Vocotionol Technicol School ond the proposed Community College* 
These institutions could cooperote in fields of mutuol concern or of enriching 
the courses of the other, but they should remoin separote ond distinct units. 
The philosophy of educotion in eoch is geared to different products. In 
other thon Liberol Arts, etc., the College is devoted in theory in the fields 
of engineering ond sciences. The vocotionol institute is geored to the pro* 
duction technicions thoroughly fomiliar with the practical ospects ond op* 
erations of particulor phoses of engineering ond sciences. There is a vitol 
need for both types of school. Without the college, the supply of engineers 
ond scientists to develop new technologists would diminish, but without 
the vocotionol school the supply rf quolity designers ond operotors of the 
technologies would dry up. 
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Stuort A. Cunninghom 
Tech Memo 02 046-10 
June 1, 1970 



A Quick Survey of the Need for o Community Colloge 
For the Lewiston^Auburn Area 



Object: 

To moke o first ossessment on the need for o Community College in the 
lewiston-Auburn Areo. 

Introduction: 

There hos been ploced before this Commission the prospect of estob- 
lishing o Community College ond o request for some bosic informotion 
relotive to the demond ond need. As a result, discussions in person^ but 
mostly by telephone and mod. hove been hod with numerous sources, 
including the Lewiston, Auburn ond mony other high school principols« 
student councilors (or both), Continuing Education Division of University of 
Maine, Lewiston; Bliss College, Lewiston; Auburn Moine School of Com* 
merce, Auburn, etc. The following comments up to the point at which the 
stofisticol discussion begins is merely placed here os bockground moteriol 
in order to clothe this report in some form of reference. It is felt thot these 
comments from various sources ore too diverse to be properly identified 
Qt this time to hove ony officiol weight, but merely indicate the trends of 
thinking of these individuals. (It is quite conceivoble thot the finol product, 
if it comes to pass, would beor ony resemblonce to these generolizotions). 

Generofized Plon of Procedure: 

It is apporently generolly hoped to stort o community college in the 
twin city oreo withm the ncor future, possibly using ovoiloble high school 
spoce for o beginning ond loter, os the school develops, obtoin o compus 
ond buildings. Generalized discussions in Auburn ond Lewiston indicote 
thot the* high school space in Auburn would not be ovoiloble until 4:00 
p.m. or preferably ofter 7;00 p.m., upon opprovol of the Boord of Educo- 
tion. similor space could be ovoiloble in Lewiston ot the high school or ot 
o junior high school Qt times ranging from 2:30 p.m. on, occording to the 
needs of the school. 
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Courtes Desired: 

Pirftt, the normoi Arts ond Sciences courses might be o bose. Along 
with this, there is apparently a demand for Business courses and on assa* 
cioted Business Educotion course. Other opporently necessary courses are 
Engineering (introductory, or pre^engineering) in the fields of Civil, Electrical 
and possibly Chemical. 

Yeors of Study to be Offered: 

This school is considered to be a two year college, offering both 
terminal courses and courses to be continued at on established four year 
college. Whether or not the future would see this school as a four year 
college is not within this scope of speculation. 

Needs Thot hove been Stoted: 

1 . For proper development of the second largest population accumu- 
lation in Maine, o community college is said to be a need to provide the 
proper local education. 

7. Industry is now demanding skills and training on the college level 
not now available locally. This is true both of present local industry and of 
potential industry. The lock of such o college is a factor in the lock of 
ottroction of higher-type industry. 

3. The community college is a means of further education by which 
many local young people might attend college, but who otherwise would 
be shut off from any further education. 

4. Students show a marked reluctance to C.E.D. classes in which they 
sit with teachers making up compulsory courses. 

Some Arguments against the School: 

1. With the University of Maine available in Portland and in Au- 
gusto, a duplicotion of facilities could be established. 

2. The Continuing Education Division of the University of Maine and 
Central Moine Vocational Technical Institute ore offering all the courses 
needed locally. 

3. The twin cities ore a manufacturing community and could not 
oiford the luxury of a community college. 

Stotistical Work Done by the A.V.ft.P.C: 

Here we leove the realm of conjecture and enter into the work done 
in the Commission. The Staff of the Commission questioned the school 
systems of the Region for the following information: 
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1 • Groduoting Clost sixe 
2* Number going to work 

3. Number going into Armed Services 

4. Number going on to higher or more educotion 
(o) by type of school 

(b) by specific schools, locotions 

5. Number estimoted thot would wont to otter.J college but connot 

6. Estimote of number thot would ottend o community college 

The first four questions were reodily onswered for the most port, but 
few onswers were forthcoming from the lost two, moinly because of lock 
of informotion. However^ o speciol inquiry produced the inf or motion dis* 
cussed oi the end of this poper* 
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Diversions: 



The establishment of a Community College would result in o diversion 
of students from other colleges to o locol community college, on the four 
yeor, two year and business college levels. 

This diversion would be considered greotest in the core oreo adjacent 
to the college and diminish according to the distance. 

Therefore, a first approximation, it wos felt that o full half of the 
local graduating class seeking higher educotaon in these categories, would 
be attracted to o local school and that a diminishing percentage by distance 
would b^ applied. Therefore, in Table 2, these diversions ore listed ond 
the total number is estimated. 



DIVERSIONS TO A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Table 2 





Percent 


4 Year 


2 Year 


Business 




Place 


Diversion 


College 


College 


School 


Total 


Lewiston 


50% 


75 


6 


11 


92 


Auburn 


50% 


81 


21 


7 


109 


Lisbon 


50% 


18 


2 


2 


22 


Oxford Hills 


37.5% 


15 


1 


3 


19 


Buckfield 


37.5% 


6 




1 


7 


Turner 


37.5% 


6 




2 


8 


Gray 


30% 


3 






3 


Formington 


30% 


13 




5 


18 


Mexico 


30% 


7 


1 


1 


9 


Bethel 


30% 


6 


2 


1 


9 



TOTAL 296 
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From this total of 296 students we will then odd a percentage to cover 
the areas not previously studied completely. 



FACTORED SCHOOL AREAS 

Toble 3 



Tewn 


Bate Town 


Bote Total 


Estimated 


Dixfield 


Mexico 


9 


5 


Liver more Falls 


Farmington 


18 


6 


Bridgton-Cosco 


Oxford Hills 


19 


6 


Fryeburg 


Oxford Hills 


19 


3 


Anson 


Farmington 


18 


4 


Rumford 


Mexico 


9 


20 


Range ley 


Mexico 


9 


2 


Monmouth 


Oxfnrd Hills 


19 


6 



TOTAL 52 



Therefore, with the 296 calculated, the total becomes 348. Now, os 
with ony new facility, an induced traffic factor of lO^o is added, or 35 new 
students for a final total of 383 students. 

The Continuing Education Division of the University of Maine has a 
very cctive program in the twin city area with on enrollment of obout 950 
students. One quarter of these might be expected to be diverted, or obout 
250 students. 

The final total of students available to the Community College will 
then be 383 students for each of two years, less lO^o drop out for the 
second year (728 students) plus 250 students covering the two year spread, 
moking a total of 978 students in a continuing two yeor college. 

Considerotions of this diversion based on mony considerations includ- 
ing quality instruction to standard college dosses and the continuing 
economic setback that will require more students to study from homes 
rather than from a dormitory. 
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ADDENDUM 



Prospective Students for o Community College 

The main point determined in the following section is that although 
229 students will consider this college acceptoble in relation to other 
schools, the important foct is that 132 students not now college bound 
who might never hove the opportunity to obtain further education will be 
provided the opportunity to do so. 

These totals will be seemingly in conflict with some presented in Toble 
2, but ore based upon newer information. 

The Lewiston High School Student Adviser is in the process of malcing 
such a study, but as an interim estimation, it was figured that of the 484 
graduating students and 14 post graduation students of 1970, since rough- 
ly 32?o were accepted in four and two year colleges, 20% would be on 
acceptable diversion to o Community College. Thi^ percentage would woric 
out to 100 students. Of the remoining 6B% of the students (or 339 students) 
20% of these would be presumed to wish further education otherwi 4 
denied because of a variety of factors. This factors to 67 with 'j total 
possible community college enrollment from Lewiston of 167 students. 

(Taking this further ond assuming a 15% drop*out for the second 
year, the totol two*year enroMment from Lewiston might be 167 -| 142 = 
309 students). 

The Auburn High S:hool Student Advisor did not wish to malce a 
generalized statement such as this, but in a discussion, of the 164 students 
who wen? to higher education last yeor and the 194 students who were con- 
sidered OS entering the labor force, it was agreed that some of each would 
undoubtedly be candidates for the community college, and that all of the 
42 students who went on to Junior College would be candidates for the 
community college. This discussion shows a basic estimation of 42 students 
to which would be added (on the basis of Lewiston's estimate) 103 students 
diverted from other colleges and 53 students from those entering the lobor 
force making a toSal of 156. 

(Again, taking this further and assuming a 15% second year drop*out, 
there should be 106 * 132 or 288 students in the two years from Auburn). 

In discussion with the Lisbon High School Student Advisor, similar re* 
suits were obtained, considering the relotive size of the school. Lisbon 
could send 12 students diverted from other colleges and 7 students who 
otherwise would not attend college. 
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(For o two yeor totoi os obove, 19 • 16 or 35 students would be the 
two yeor contribution). 

Lostly, in order to test o high school outside the metropolitan oreo, 
the Oxford HilU High School, Norwoy, Student Advisor wos colled. It wos 
figured thot as an estimate, 1 4 students would be diverted to a community 
college from other colleges and 5 would go where thot group now hos 
no opportunity to attend college. 

(For a two year total as above, 16 • 9 or 35 students would be the 
two year contribution). 

As o recapitulation, 



PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS FOR A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Toble 4 



High School 

Lewiston 

Auburn 

Lisbon 

Oxford Hills 



College Bound 



100 
103 
12 
14 



Not College Bound 



67 
53 
7 
5 



Total 
167 
156 
19 
19 



TOTAL 



229 



132 



361 
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OXFORD HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Class of 1971 

June 14, 1971 



Of the 193 students who will groduote on June 17. 1971. 102 students 
or 52.8^0 of the doss plon to ottend institutions of higher leorning. The 
breokdown of those continuing their educotion is os follows: 



Of the 91 students who hove no immediate plons for continuing their 
educotion. the breokdown is o« follows*. 

52 or 26.9^0 plon to enter the field of full-time employment. 
16 or 8,3^0 plon to enter the Armed Forces during graduation. 
4 or 2.1^0 plan marriage. 

1 9 or 9.8^0 ore uncertoin of their future plans at this time. 

Members of the Class of '71 plan to attend the following inbtitutions 
of higher education: 



Austrian College 1 

Bernard's School of Beouty Culture 1 

Bob Jones University 1 

Bowdoin College 1 

Bryont Strotton College 1 

Coreer Acodemy 1 

Centrol Maine Vocational Technical Institute 5 

Colby College 1 

Eisenhower College 1 

Grohm Junior College 1 

Hartford Airline School 1 

Hartford School of Accounting 1 

Kennebec Volley Vocotionol Technical Institute 2 

Lowell Tech 1 

Maine Central Institute 1 

Middlebury College 1 

Newbury School of Beauty 1 

Northern Maine Vocational Technical mstitute 2 

Peter Bent Brighom Hospital 1 



4 yeor progroms 
2 year programs 
Other progroms of 



64 students for 33.2S 
28 students for 14.5^o 
10 students for 5.2^o 



varying lengths 
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Plus Gray School of Businoss 1 

Ricker Collego 1 

St. Joseph's College 1 

St. Mary's School of Rodiologic Technology 1 

Southern Maine Vocotionol Technical Institute 2 

Thomas College 2 

Unity College 2 

Universol Airline School 1 

University of Maine at Bangor 4 

University of Moine at Pornnlngton 9 

University of Maine ot Mochios 1 

University of Maine at Orono 30 

University of Moine ot Portlond-Gorhonfi 9 

University of Miami 1 

University of Utah 1 

University of Vermont 1 

Washington Bible College 1 

Weaver Airline School 1 

Wentworth Institute 1 

Wheelock College 1 

William & Mary College 1 

Wisconsin State University 1 

UKE REGION HIGH SCHOOL 

Naples, Maine 
1972 Groduoting Class 

Totol Graduates 113 

To 4 year college 4 



48 

To military service 6 
Many others olreody hove jobs* 
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BUSS COUEOE FACILITIES 



Acreage ^4 Number of Buildings 3 

Enrollment: (1968) Total 163 students 
(1970-71) Totol 90 students 

Clossroom Focilities: 

No. of classrooms 4 

Approx. seating room 1 10 

Classroom space 990 sq. ft. 
Loboratory Facilities: 

No. of Laboratories 3 

ApprOx. positions 80 

Classroom Lob. space 1488 sq. ft. 

Special class lab. space 810 sq. ft. 

Office FociliHes: 

No. of Offices 1 1 
Office space 2184 sq. ft. 
Conference room spoce 240 sq. ft. 

Study Focilities: 

Study room space 328 sq. ft. 

Library processing room spcce 420 sq. ft. 

Open-stock reading room space 420 sq. ft. 

Reader seating copocity 20 

Books on hand 3500(1968) 
General Use Facilities: 

Lounge room 250 sq. ft. 

Other gen. use 1 140 sq. ft. 

Residential Facilities: 

Dormitory or residence hall 3241 sq. ft. 
Dormitory No. of bedrooms 7 - No. of beds 34 
Housing - Men: none — Women: 34 

Total Net Assignable Area by Orgonizotionol Unit 
Dept. of Instruc. & Research 4476 sq. ft. 
Library - 840 sq. ft. 

Gen. Admin. & Institu. Services 1236 sq. ft. 
Auxiliary Services — 4959 sq. ft. 

Sources: State of Maine Highei Education Facilities Commission, Facilities 
Inventory, Foil 1971. A report to the State of Maine Higher Education 
Facilities Commission, Higher Education in Maine- Its Facilities and Utiliza- 
tion^ 1969, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

I ;Ak 1 4 1975 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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